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Abstract 
Rethinking the Ministry and Life of Jesus in Terms of the Concept of Divine 
Inspiration and the Hellenistic Heroic Tradition 


Sunghwan Park 


The purpose of this dissertation is to achieve a comprehensive understanding of the 
portrayal of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospel, with an emphasis on the Gospel of Mark, by 
exploring the themes of divine inspiration and the Hellenistic heroic tradition. The concepts 
of divine possession and inspiration, along with the insights drawn from Hellenistic heroic 
traditions, serve as key elements that enhance our understanding of both the ministry of Jesus 
and his identity and life. 

The ancient concept of divine inspiration holds a pivotal role in illuminating Jesus' 
ministry as depicted in the Synoptic Gospels. Mark, Matthew, and Luke all present Jesus as 
one who received the Holy Spirit at his baptism, suggesting he was profoundly influenced and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. This divine empowerment allowed him to preach, teach, 
exorcise demons, and perform supernatural miracles. Jesus’ self-identification as a prophetic 
figure, along with his prophetic deeds, implies that his ministry is intricately tied to the concept 
of divine inspiration. 

Moreover, Jesus’ divine power bear resemblances to the ancient practices of divine 
possession and inspiration, where both the Hebrew God and Greco-Roman deities endowed 
select individuals with exceptional abilities. Jesus attributed his capability to exorcise unclean 
spirits to the work of the Holy Spirit. This depiction is consistent with the ancient concept of 
divine inspiration, where individuals ascribed their extraordinary powers to a divine source. 

While divine inspiration offers clarity on Jesus’ ministry, the Greco-Roman heroic 


tradition sheds light on his identity as the Son of God and the characteristics of his life. The 


patterns of Jesus' life are strikingly parallel to those of Greco-Roman heroes, evident in his 
heroic virtues, notably his courage when confronted with death. 

Furthermore, Jesus’ life follows a pattern resembling the lives of Greco-Roman heroes, 
including an extraordinary birth narrative, exceptional talents, and subsequent suffering 
leading to an early death. Like the heroes of the Greco-Roman world, the life of Jesus was 
predestined by God. These aspects of his life align more closely with those of the Hellenistic 
heroes, who frequently experienced divine intervention, attained immortality, and became 
objects of worship. These parallels reinforce the idea that Jesus was a Hellenistic Son of God 
who suffered and died tragically, akin to the classical heroes. 

In summary, by juxtaposing Jesus' life and ministry with divine inspiration and the 
Hellenistic heroic tradition, this dissertation provides insights into how early Christians might 


have perceived and understood Jesus and the characteristics of his life. 
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Chapter 1. Introduction 


1.1 Purpose of the Research 

The purpose of this dissertation is to achieve a comprehensive understanding of the 
portrayal of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospel, with a particular focus on the Gospel of Mark, by 
exploring the themes of divine inspiration and the Hellenistic heroic tradition. It is widely 
acknowledged among scholars that the Gospel of Mark places significant emphasis on the 
question of Jesus’ identity. Throughout the text, Jesus’ words and miraculous deeds lead the 
people who witness them to question his identity: “Who is this?” (Mark 4:41 cf. Matthew 
8:27; Luke 8:25). Furthermore, Jesus himself initiates a dialogue with his disciples, by asking 
them, “Who do people say that I am?” (Mark 8:27), “But who do you say that I am?” (Mark 
8:29). The recurring theme of “Who is Jesus?” attests that understanding Jesus was a 
fundamental issue for the early Christian community. 

In the Gospel of Mark, Jesus was given and called by various titles. The Gospel itself 
begins with the narrator proclaiming to the reader that Jesus is the Christ and the Son of God 


(Mark 1:1).! The evangelist also reveals the identity of Jesus through the mouths of several 


' The words viod 80d have a textual critical issue. Including Codex Sinaiticus, some 
manuscripts (©, 28c, 1555, syrp, arm, geo, and Origen) do not have the phrase. UBS4 and Nestle- 
Aland28 enclose the words viod Oot in square brackets. The main question is whether the original 
text of Mark 1:1 included viod 8eobd or not. Some scholars have argued that the title “Son of God” was 
included in the original text and accidentally omitted by scribes; see Vincent Taylor, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, 2nd ed. (London: 
Macmillan Press, 1966), 152; R. Alan Culpepper, Mark, Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary 
(Macon, GA: Smyth & Helwys Publishing, 2007), 18-19; C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel according to 
St. Mark, Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959), 
38; and William L. Lane, The Gospel according to Mark, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 
41. According to them, since the title “Son of God” played an important role in Markan theology, it is 
more likely that the phrase appears in the first verse of the original text of Mark’s Gospel. On the 
other hand, other scholars argue that the original reading of Mark 1:1 would be the short reading 
without the disputed words; see Adela Y. Collins, “Establishing the Text: Mark 1:1,” in Texts and 
Contexts: Biblical Texts in their Textual and Situational Contexts; Essays in Honor of Lars Hartman, 
ed. Tord Fornberg and David Hellholm (Oslo: Scandinavian University Press, 1995), 111-27; Bart 
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characters in the Gospel. The voice from heaven, that is, God, and unclean spirits all call 
Jesus the Son of God (Mk 1:11; 9:7; 3:11; 5:7). The Roman centurion also recognized this 
after witnessing the death of Jesus (15:39). Peter confessed Jesus as the Messiah (Mk 8:29). 
Jesus was also called teacher (Mk 4:38; 5:35; 9:17 and so on) and Son of David (Mk 10:47- 
48). Some people thought Jesus to be one of the great prophets (Mk 6:14-16; 8:28). 
Furthermore, there was also an exclusive title that only Jesus used to name himself, the Son 
of Man (Mk 2:10, 27-28; 8:31, and so on). 

Like the various titles of Jesus, there has been a variety of approaches among scholars 
to Markan Christology and understandings of what kind of figure Jesus was. Some have tried 
to uncover his identity by investigating how those Christological titles were used in historical 
contexts. Others have tried to explain who Jesus was by analyzing the character of Jesus in 
the story. Focusing on the text itself instead of the historical background of the text, they 
emphasize the literary aspects of Mark and are concerned with the character Jesus, what he 
said, and what he did. 

Some scholars acknowledge the importance of the Holy Spirit in Jesus’s life and 
ministry.” Nevertheless, they have overlooked the relationship between the life of Jesus and 
the concept of divine inspiration. They have also disregarded the fact that the virtues of Jesus 


in the Gospel of Mark and his life pattern were different from those of the Jewish heroes. 


Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on 
the Text of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 72—75; and Peter Head, “A 
Text Critical Study of Mark 1.1: The Beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ New Testament 
Studies 37 (1991): 621-29. These scholars point out that not only is it unlikely that an accidental 
omission occurred in the very beginning part of the Gospel but also it is more probable that the scribe 
added the phrases than deleted them. Both arguments have strong manuscript attestations. Whether 
“viod Oeod’ in Mark 1:1 is original or not, the title also appears in 1:11; 3:11; 9:7; 14:61; 15:39. 
Therefore, it is undeniable that the Son of God 1s a key title for understanding the Markan Jesus. 

? Anthony C. Thiselton views Jesus as a charismatic figure filled with the Holy Spirit, 
bringing good news to the poor and liberation to the oppressed. Anthony C. Thiselton, The Holy 
Spirit: In Biblical Teaching, through the Centuries, and Today (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans), 33-48; 
See also John T. Caroll, who suggests that Jesus is the Spirit-authorized Messiah. John T. Carroll, The 
Holy Spirit in the New Testament, Core Biblical Studies (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2018). 
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Rather than focusing on the Christological titles and narrative characteristics of Markan 
Jesus, this dissertation will interpret the ministry of Jesus and aspects of his life with 
attention to the concept of divine inspiration and the Hellenistic heroic tradition. Then, it will 
argue that from the perspective of the ancient Mediterranean world, Jesus in the Gospel of 


Mark can be understood as divinely inspired. 


1.2 Divine Possession and Inspiration in the Ancient World 

In ancient times, gods were actively involved in the human world. They 
communicated with human beings and intervened in human affairs in many ways. Possession 
— known as ’divine possession’ or ‘spirit possession’ — and inspiration were two of the 
several ways for deities to involve themselves in the human world. The ancient people 
believed that gods and other spiritual forces could enter the human body and take control of 
it. And it was also believed human beings were possessed not only by gods or divine spirits 
but also by demons or evil spirits. Many demon-possessed stories in the Gospel of Mark 
attest to this ancient belief. Although the New Testament contains many evil spirit- 
possession stories, this treatise will confine its focus on divine possession and inspiration. 

These notions were widespread in the ancient Mediterranean world, especially in the 
prophetic and poetic traditions. Through spirit possession and inspiration, gods used human 
beings as their mouthpieces and gave some special abilities, such as the temporary 
enhancement of combat capability, artistic inspiration in literature, or of gifts in other 
spheres. Divine possession and inspiration were usually carried out by a god’s spirit coming 
upon a human being. The presence of the god’s spirit was signified by the presence of divine 
power there. That someone was possessed by god's spirit meant that he or she was chosen by 
the god for a particular task, and the person was endowed with a specific ability to achieve 


that task. The gift of divine possession and inspiration can appear in many different fields of 


human activity. 

Examples of divine possession and inspiration are found both in the Hebrew Bible 
and Greco-Roman traditions. In Hebrew scriptures, the Spirit of God came upon Jewish 
heroes and gave them special abilities such as prophecy and military or artistic skills and 
wisdom. In the Greco-Roman literature, divine possession occurred mainly in the oracular 
and poetic traditions. Greek gods sometimes took possession of the consciousness of Greco- 
Roman heroes or inspired them for a specific purpose. Both the God of Israel and the gods of 
the Greco-Roman world had a great influence on the fate of an individual or community by 


means of divine possession and inspiration. 


1.3 Define Terms: Spirit Possession and Inspiration 

Divine inspiration and divine possession (or spirit possession) are terms that refer to 
the influence of divine beings on human beings. In ancient times, these two phenomena were 
seen as the means by which humans could connect with the supernatural or divine realm. 
However, these concepts were not clearly defined or explicitly categorized. Various terms 
have been associated with divine possession and inspiration. Julius Pollux, a grammarian in 
the second century CE, listed words related to these phenomena in his work Onomasticon 
1.15. Some of the terms he mentioned include év@Eoc, éxinvouc, Kkatoxoc, EniteBELlacLEevos, 


KOTEUANLMEVOG Ek OEod and so on (Pollux Onom.i 15). 


1.3.1 Terms 

The most commonly associated word with these phenomena is “entheos,” which 
translates to “within is a god.” The English term “enthusiasm” is derived from this root. The 
word “enthousiasmos” was coined by the early Greek philosopher Democritus, originating 


from the verb “enthousiazo,” which refers to the passive action of being “possessed by a 
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god.” This term encompasses the notion of divine influence manifesting within a human 
individual.* Walter Burkert describes the state of “entheos” as an abnormal psychic state 
where a god speaks through a person in a strange or unintelligible manner, compelling them 
to engage in peculiar movements.* Lisa Maurizio argues that another Greek term, mAjpn¢ 
Qeod, meaning “filled with god,” suggests a similar idea.> However, these words were 
commonly regarded as referring to both spirit possession and inspiration. 

The Greek word “katochos” is considered the most fitting equivalent for the English 
term “possession,” as it encompasses the connotations of “compulsion” and 
“mvoluntariness.” According to Maurizio, this word, in its passive sense, directly implies 
being “held” or “owned,” making it closely related to the English word “possessed.”° Burkert 
further suggests that this term signifies a god seizing or carrying an individual, exerting 
power over them.’ 

The word inspiration is derived from the Latin verb inspirare, which means “to blow 
or breathe into.” This term evokes the imagery of wind or breath. The Greek word epipnous, 
meaning “breathed upon,” shares a similar significance. Theopneustos, meaning “God- 
breathed” was used in 2 Timothy 3:16: “All Scripture is God-breathed (O8g62vevotoc) and is 
useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting and training in righteousness.” Inspiration carries 
both a literal meaning, referring to the act of breathing or blowing into something (such as 


air, life, soul, etc.), and a figurative meaning, implying the infusion of thoughts or feelings by 


3 Gerard Naddaf, “The Origin and Meaning of Poetic Inspiration in Ancient Greece” (seminar 
presentation, The University of Sydney, Syndney, Australia, November 10, 2011), 1, 
https://www.academia.edu/32876708/The Origin and Meaning of Poetic Inspiration in Ancient 
Greece. 

4 Walter Burkert, Greek Religion, trans. John Raffan (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1985), 109-110. 

> Lisa Maurizio, “Delphic Narratives: Recontextualizing the Pythia and her Prophecies” (PhD 
diss., Princeton University, 1993), 47. 

® Lisa Maurizio, “Delphic Narratives,” 47-48. 

7 Walter Burkert, Greek Religion, 109-110. 
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a divinity or supernatural being into an individual, as if through the act of breathing.® 

The Bible employs various expressions to signify divine possession and inspiration. In 
the Old Testament, it portrays the Spirit of God coming upon individuals (Judges 14:6; 1 
Samuel 16:13, etc.), clothing them (Judges 6:34, etc.), entering into them (Ezekiel 2:2, and 
throughout), descending upon them (2 Kings 2:9; Isaiah 11:2, etc.), and impelling them 
(Judges 13:25). These expressions highlight the powerful operation of God upon a person, 
enabling them to be His mouthpiece or to perform extraordinary and supernatural deeds. 

In addition, the New Testament also describes the coming of the Spirit of God upon 
individuals. However, the New Testament writers, notably Luke, demonstrate a preference 
for using phrases “being filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:15, 41, 67),” along with “full of 
the Holy Spirit (Luke 4:1; Acts 6:5; 7:55),” “led by the Spirit (Luke 4:1),” and “in the power 


of the Spirit (Luke 4:14).” 


1.3.2 Exploring Scholarly Definitions on Spirit Possession 

According to Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, possession refers to “the coercive 
seizing of the spirit of a man by another spirit, viewed as superhuman, with the result that the 
man’s will is no longer free but is controlled, often against his wish, by this indwelling person 
or power.” He points out that the possessing spirit of power can be evil or good. The main 
emphasis of this definition is on the issue of will- a person is compelled to act or speak 
without their own volition, often directly opposing their will, as seen in the story of Balaam 
in Numbers 22-24. K. Stewart shares a comparable viewpoint on what constitutes possession. 
According to him, possession primarily involves the belief that a supernatural entity has taken 


over a person's body, resulting in temporary loss of self-control, with the intruder's ego 


8 Naddaf, “Origin and Meaning of Poetic Inspiration,” 2. 
°R. W. Ross, “Possession,” in Dictionary of the Bible, ed. James Hastings, with John A. 
Selbie, John C. Lambert, and Shailer Mathews (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916), 739. 
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dominating the individual's own.'° 
Vincent Crapanzano and Vivian Garrison note that “spirit possession may be 
defined . . . as any altered state of consciousness indigenously interpreted in terms of the 
influence of an alien spirit.”!' According to them, an altered state of consciousness is a 
mental state 
induced by various physiological, psychological, or pharmacological maneuvers or 
agents, which can be recognized subjectively by the individual himself (or by the 
objective observer of the individual) as representing a sufficient deviation, in terms of 
subjective experience or psychological functioning, from certain general norms as 
determined by the subjective experience and psychological functioning of that 
individual during alert, waking consciousness. '* 
They point out that “certainly most trance states are associated with a removal from the 
normal cues and rules of sociability; the trancer is lost from his socially constructed self.” !3 
Erika Bourguignon argues that possession involves changes in form, behavior, and 
consciousness. She suggests two forms of possession: possession belief and possession 
trance. According to her, possession belief is related to a change in bodily functioning caused 
by the presence of a spirit of demon, without any change in a person's ego-identity. This 
interpretation aligns with the phenomenon of demon possession, which causes physical 
impairments such as muteness and deafness from the possessed individuals, described in the 
New Testament. Jesus heals the victims of possession belief by casting out the unclean 


spirits. On the other hand, Bourguignon explains that “possession trance” refers to the altered 


state of consciousness, awareness, the personality or will of the individual” 4 


° Kenneth M. Stewart, “Spirit-Possession in Native America,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 2, no. 3 (1946): 325. 
' Vincent Crapanzano and Vivian Garrison, Case Studies in Spirit Possession, Contemporary 
Religious Movements (New York: Wiley, 1977), 7. 
? Crapanzano and Garrison, Case Studies in Spirit Possession, 8. 
3 Crapanzano and Garrison, 9. 
4 Erika Bourguignon, Possession (San Francisco: Chandler & Sharp Publishers, 1976). 3. 
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I.M. Lewis defines spirit possession as an altered state of consciousness that can vary 
in degree.'* He mentions that spirit possession is often attributed to the temporary absence of 
the victim's soul, a phenomenon commonly referred to as 'soul-loss' in anthropology.'® Lewis 
emphasizes that possession by an external agency or spirit is commonly associated with 
trance, but it is essential to note that not all cases of spirit possession involve trance. !’ 

In his writings, Burkert examines several terms related to divine possession. He 
clarifies that the term “entheos,” which signifies “a god within,” refers to an unusual mental 
state where a deity speaks through a person in a strange or unintelligible way, leading them to 
display peculiar bodily movements. Another term he discusses 1s “katechi,” which is 
translated as possession. This term suggests that a god seizes or carries a person, holding 
them in its power.'® Burkert then defines “ekstasis” as the state where a person has 
abandoned their normal ways and good sense, and their understanding (nous) is no longer 
within them. He points out that “these various expressions can neither be reconciled 
systematically nor distinguished in terms of an evolution in the history of ideas; they mirror 
the confusion in the face of the unknown.”!” Therefore, he prefers to use the term “mania,” 
“frenzy,” or “madness” for this state.7° 

Maurizio employs the term “possession” as a comprehensive concept and suggests 
that it encompasses the variety of ways in which a spirit may be imagined affecting an 
individual. She explains that the term “possession” refers to any possible types of influence 
that a spirit may have on an individual. Maurizio defines “spirit possession” as an altered 


state of consciousness in which an individual's behavior is markedly different from their 


‘STM. Lewis, Ecstatic Religion: A Study of Shamanism and Spirit Possession (London: 
Routledge, 2003), 38-39. 

'© Lewis. Ecstatic Religion, 40. 

'7 Lewis, 40. 

'8 Burkert, Greek Religion, 109-110. 

'? Burkert, Greek Religion, 110. 

2° Burkert, Greek Religion, 110. 


normal behavior in a stereotypical way. This altered behavior is indigenously interpreted in 
terms of the influence of an alien spirit, where “influence” may be defined in various ways.”! 

Stevan Davies claims that possession involves “the substitution of an altered form of 
consciousness for a individual's normal state of consciousness.” Thus, it is believed that the 
identity of the possessed individual has been replaced by the consciousness and identity of a 
possessing spirit. According to him, spirit possession is commonly understood as a 
phenomenon in which a person temporarily stops being themselves and begins to think, act, 
and speak as a different being altogether.”” 

In conclusion, scholars offer various perspectives on possession. It involves the 
coercive control of a person's spirit by a superhuman entity, resulting in the loss of the self- 
consciousness or free will. It can manifest as an altered state of consciousness, causing 
changes in behavior and detachment from societal norms. Different terms and interpretations 


exist, highlighting physical, psychological, and spiritual aspects of possession. 


1.3.3 Divine Possession and Inspiration 

Scholars recognize a nuanced difference between divine possession and inspiration, 
yet they often employ these terms interchangeably. According to Johannes Lindblom, it is 
difficult to define the exact boundaries between these two phenomena, since “the symptoms 
of both are to a certain extent similar in nature.”** Lindblom posits these phenomena as the 
two avenues through which human beings contact the supernatural world. He suggests that 
personal inspiration and possession may manifest in various psycho-physical sensations, such 


as automatisms, ecstatic raptures, and split personalities.”4 


*! Maurizio, “Delphic Narratives,” 46. 
2 Stevan T. Davies, Spirit Possession and the Origins of Christianity (New Y ork: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2004), 59. 
3 Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 34. 
4 Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 33 
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Nevertheless, Lindblom delineates divine possession from divine inspiration based on 
their principal characteristics. According to him, the characteristic feature of divine 
possession is “the consciousness that the deity itself, or the divine substance, takes its abode 
within man, penetrates him, acts and speaks in him so that the divine ego dominates and more 
or less pushes out the human ego.””> Consequently, divine possession can lead the possessed 
person to the complete loss of human self-consciousness. 

On the other hand, divine inspiration maintains a distinction between the self and the 
divinity. In this case, the subject is visited and affected by the divinity, but the divinity does 
not penetrate the individual as in possession: 

Typical of the other category is that there is a distinction between the self and the 

divinity. The divinity does not enter the human ego, but stands outside it. The subject 

does not say that the divinity penetrates him, but that the divinity comes to him, 

appears to him, speaks to him, affects him with its power, seizes him, or that he has 

fellowship with the divinity, has intercourse with it, and is influenced by it.”° 
In essence, Lindblom classifies these two terms denoting the divine contact based on intensity 
and how it occurs. Divine possession, as suggested by the term enthousiasmos occurs when 
the divine being enters human. Conversely, divine inspiration, instead of entering the subject, 
denotes the influx of divine thought or emotion or power into the human beings. In the case 
of divine possession, the divine entities replace human consciousness and take control of the 
person’s behavior, resulting in the complete loss of self-consciousness and ecstatic frenzy. 
Inspiration, on the other hand, involves maintaining one’s ego, perceiving divine influence, 
and attributing changes or phenomena —whether they are physical, psychological, or 
spiritual—to superior spiritual forces. 


Despite these distinctions, Lindblom still finds it difficult to make clear distinction 


between divine possession and inspiration, as inspiration exhibits various degrees and diverse 


°5 Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 33. 
6 Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 34. 
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forms. He argues, therefore, that inspiration is more general term that includes the case of 
divine possession. The characteristic of inspiration in a general sense, according to Lindblom, 
is as follows: 
that certain ideas, images, emotions, impulses from the subconscious, subliminal, 
unconscious, co-conscious self (whichever term may be used) arise in the mind so 
spontaneously and so independently of reflection and meditation, that the inspired 
person feels as though his ideas were coming not from himself, but from another 
realm, and are given his by a power other than himself ... this “other power” is 
identified with the deity, and ‘the other realm’ with the supernatural or heavenly 
world.?7 
To emphasize the attributes of divine inspiration within the early Christian 
community, a distinction can be drawn between divine possession and inspiration based on 
the presence or absence of the loss of self-consciousness and ecstatic frenzy. Divine 
possession typically entails the loss of consciousness and ecstatic behaviors, while divine 
inspiration does not involve these phenomena. In the context of Christian understanding, both 
inspiration and possession may contain elements like speaking in tongues, visions and 
hallucinations. However, Christian understanding of divine inspiration was different from 
Greco-Roman tradition. While Greco-Roman culture emphasized the ecstatic and irrational 


natures as the manifestation of divine possession and inspiration, the early church highlighted 


the intelligibility and rationality of divine inspiration as well as its moral aspects. 


1.4 Jesus and Divine Inspiration: Jesus as the Divinely Inspired One 

Then how was Jesus understood in the eyes of the ancients? Indeed, the ancient 
people in the Greco-Roman world would think that Jesus was either a god disguised in 
human form or a man from God. On the one hand, the miracles he performed were enough to 
make him look like a god to the eyes of the ancients. For instance, Barnabas and Paul were 


regarded as Zeus and Hermes when Paul healed the man who was crippled from birth (14:8- 


27 Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 34. 
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12). On the other hand, in the eyes of Jews, Jesus would have been seen as a prophet or 
Messiah sent by God. Peter confessed to Jesus as the Messiah after witnessing Jesus’s 
supernatural power (Mark 8:29, cf. Matthew 16:16, Luke 9:20). 

However, it was more likely that if they read the baptismal scene of Jesus in the 
Synoptic Gospels where the Holy Spirit descended into (or upon) Jesus, they would have 
thought of the concept of divine inspiration. The Synoptic Gospels present Jesus as the Christ 
and the Son of God who is given the Spirit at his baptism (Mark 1:10-11; Matthew 3:16-17; 
Luke 3:22-23). In the Gospel of John, John the Baptist testifies that “I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it remained on him” (John 1:32). The relationship 
between Jesus and the Holy Spirit in the Gospels can be understood in the notion of divine 
inspiration of the ancient world. 

In the baptismal scene, the Holy Spirit came upon Jesus. Jesus saw heaven open and 
heard the voice of God. The Gospel of Mark describes that God contacts and communicates 
with Jesus by giving him the Holy Spirit. Unlike Matthew and Luke, who provide the birth 
narrative of baby Jesus, Mark does not mention it. Matthew and Luke both associate the Holy 
Spirit with the birth of Jesus. The two evangelists proclaim that the Holy Spirit came upon 
Mary, resulting in her becoming pregnant with baby Jesus. However, in the Gospel of Mark, 
the Holy Spirit comes to Jesus, not to his mother Mary, during his life and intervenes directly 
in his life. 

After receiving the Holy Spirit, Jesus is depicted as one who is greatly influenced by 
the Spirit, especially in Mark's Gospel. The description that Jesus was driven (led up) into the 
wilderness by the Spirit (Mark 1:12; Matthew 4:1; Lk 4:1) supports this observation. It is 
noteworthy to compare the words used by the evangelists to describe the scene in which the 
Spirit leads Jesus into the wilderness. While Mark used the word éxBaAAet (from ExBGAAw, 


meaning to cast out), Matthew and Luke used the verbs avjy0y (from &vayo, meaning to 
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lead up) and jyyeto (from &yw, meaning to lead) respectively (Mt 4:1; Lk 4:1). In Mark 1:12, 
the subject of the verb is the Spirit. Thus, it reads that the Spirit drives Jesus out into the 
wilderness. 

On the other hand, in the parallel verses of Matthew and Luke, the subject of the verb 
is Jesus, but they both used passive forms of the verbs, which denote that Jesus was affected 
by the Spirit: Jesus was led (up) by the Spirit into the wilderness. Mark’s expression that ‘the 
Spirit drives him out’ evokes the concept of divine possession, that is, the Spirit takes control 
of Jesus, whereas the phrases of Matthew and Luke, ‘was led (up) by,’ give more sense of 
divine inspiration than possession. However, the point is that all three Gospels tell that Jesus 
was under the influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

In addition, an anecdote, the so-called Beelzebul controversy (Mark 3:20-30; 
Matthew 12:22-32; Lk 11:14-23), also alludes to the fact that the Holy Spirit is inside of 
Jesus and gives him supernatural power to cast out the demons. These observations that 
appeared in the Synoptic Gospels make it possible to see Jesus as the one who is inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. The life of Jesus was greatly influenced by the Spirit. Thus, divine 
possession and inspiration are valuable notions in understanding Jesus’s life, life and identity. 
From the perspective of the ancient world, the descent of the Spirit into Jesus indicates that 
God chose Jesus for a special task, and at the same time, he received the divine power to 
fulfill the task. 

The notion of divine inspiration is helpful in understanding Jesus’s ministry and life 
both in the contexts of Jewish and Greco-Roman traditions. However, to better understand 
Jesus’s virtues and aspects of his life, one need to look at the lives of Greco Roman heroes. 
Comparing the story of Jesus with that of the classical heroes can explain Jesus’s identity as 


the Son of God and many aspects of his life. 
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1.5 Methodology and Chapter Overview 

For this thesis, I will use both historical and literary approaches and consider both the 
biblical and Greco-Roman cultural backgrounds. Chapter 2 will deal with divine possession 
and inspiration in the Hebrew Bible. I will focus on the role of the Spirit of God in the 
Hebrew Bible and study what happened when divine possession and inspiration occurred. 
Chapter 3 will deal with Greco-Roman understanding of divine possession and inspiration. 
Chapter 4 will show why the Markan Jesus can be seen as divinely inspired. I will do 
exegetical studies on some key passages that imply divine inspiration, such as Jesus’s 
baptismal scene (Mark 1:9-11; cf Matthew 3:13-17, Luke 3:21-22), Jesus’s temptation (Mark 
1:12-13; cf Matthew 4:1-11, Luke 4:1-13), and the Beelzebul accusation (Mark 3:20-20; cf 
Matthew 12:22-32, Luke 11:14-23; 12:10). I will deal with Mark's Christology surrounding 
the title Son of God. I will examine what the title Son of God meant to the ancient people, 
and compare the life of Jesus with both Jewish and Hellenistic sons of gods. Chapter 5 will 
investigate divine inspiration in the early church and compare the characteristics of Christian 
inspiration with those of Jewish and Greco-Roman traditions. In conclusion, it will be argued 
that Jesus was a divinely inspired one® and a Hellenistic Son of God, especially a Hellenistic 
heroic figure. The concept of divine inspiration would appeal to both those familiar with 


Jewish biblical tradition and those well-versed in Hellenistic religious traditions. Thus, it is a 


°8 Based on the literal meaning of possession, ‘having a god within,’ mentioned above, 
Markan Jesus, on the one hand, has some elements of divine possession. For instance, Mark recorded 
that the Spirit descended ‘into’ Jesus (Mk 1:10). The evangelist implied that the Spirit entered Jesus 
and took its abode within him (Mk 3:20-30). As shown above, Mark used the verb ‘to drive out’ when 
he depicted the scene in which Jesus was led into the wilderness by the Spirit, and this verb- whether 
Mark intended it or not- represented the Holy Spirit’s control over Jesus. Concerning the self- 
consciousness of Jesus, on the other hand, the presence of the Holy Spirit in Jesus does not appear to 
cause Jesus to lose his consciousness or to be in an ecstatic state. Possession indicates that the 
possessed is thoroughly controlled by other spiritual forces, which causes a loss of self-consciousness 
or self-control. Therefore, it would be more appropriate to apply the term, divine inspiration, rather 
than divine possession, to the case of Jesus in the understanding of the relationship between Jesus and 
the Holy Spirit. 
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very helpful notion that will lead to a better understanding of Jesus, especially his prophetic 
ministry and exorcisms. Moreover, a Hellenistic understanding of the Son of God can better 


explain many aspects of Jesus’s life, his virtues and more importantly, his identity. 
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Chapter 2. Divine Possession in the Hebrew Bible 


The notions of divine possession and inspiration held pivotal and diverse roles 
throughout the Hebrew Bible. These phenomena manifest when the Spirit of God descends 
upon individuals. Within the context of Jewish tradition, the Spirit of God empowers its 
chosen recipients to fulfill God's designated missions through the bestowal of exceptional 
gifts. Under the influence of divine possession and inspiration, individuals exhibit 
extraordinary gifts, ranging from prophecy and superhuman prowess on the battlefield to the 
manifestation of wisdom and artistic talents. Van Pelt, Kaiser, and Block states that 
“Frequently the Spirit of God represents the agent/agency by which God exercises his 
sovereign control over individuals.”! According to them, 

God’s Spirit operates on behalf of his people by energizing them (Ezek 2:2), 

transporting them (1 Kgs 18:12; 2 Kgs 2:16; Ezek 3:12, 14; 8:3: 11:24; 37:1, though 

sometimes in visionary form), endowing (‘filling’) them with his Spirit, and giving 

them special gifts and power for sacred service (Exo 35:31; Mic 3:8).” 

Throughout the Old Testament, diverse expressions emerge to depict the experiences 
of divine possession and inspiration. Eberhard Kamlah describes it as follows, 

It [the Spirit of God] can come mightily upon a man (Jdg. 14:6; 1 Sam. 16:13 and 

passim), can 'clothe' him (Jdg. 6:34 and passim), enter into him (Ezek. 2:2 and 

passim), descend upon him (2 Ki. 2:9; Isa. 11:2 and passim), impel him (Jdg. 13:25), 

all of which indicates the powerful operation of God upon a man, enabling him to 

perform some ecstatic supernatural deed.? 


The Jewish people believed that God is actively involved in the world through His 


Spirit. Divine possession and inspiration served as avenues for God to communicate with 


'M. V. Van Pelt, W. C. Kaiser, and D. I. Block, “on (#8120),” in NIDOTTE, ed. Willem A. 
VanGemeren (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1997), 3:1075-76. 
? Van Pelt, Kaiser and Block, “nn (#8120),” 3:1075-76. 
> Eberhard Kamlah, “Spirit, Holy Spirit (pneuma [part]),”in NJDNTT, ed. Colin Brown 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1971), 3:691. 
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humans and empower them. They believed that God's power can be transmitted to human 
beings through His Spirit, specifically through the conduits of divine possession and 


inspiration. 


2.1 Ruach: Wind, Breath, and Spirit 

The Hebrew word for “spirit” is “ruach,” a term that also encompasses the meanings 
of “wind” and “breath.” Both wind and breath involve the movement of air, enriching the 
conceptual layers of the term.* Ruach appears approximately 378 times in the Hebrew Bible. 
Richard E. Averbeck notes that, out of these occurrences, the term is used to signify ‘wind’ or 
'breath' about 140 times.° Its Greek equivalent is “pneuma,” a term that similarly holds 
ambiguous meanings, including “wind,” “breath,” “spirit,” and “soul.’””° 

In the Septuagint (LXX), the Hebrew word “ruach” is translated as “pneuma” 277 
times. When “ruach” clearly refers to ‘wind,’ the LXX opts for another Greek word, 
“anemos,” using it 52 times in place of “pneuma.’”’ The primary focus of this study is not on 
the varied meanings of 'ruwach', but rather on the Spirit of God as the crucial factor in divine 
possession and inspiration. Consequently, this chapter will narrow its lens to explore 
instances where “ruach” is specifically associated with God or the Lord—examining the role 


of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament. 


2.2 The Roles of the Spirit of God in the Hebrew Bible 


* Richard E. Averbeck, “Breath, Wind, Spirit and the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament,” in 
Presence, Power and Promise: The Role of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament, ed. David G. Firth 
and Paul D. Wegner (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2011), 31. 

5 Averbeck, “Breath, Wind, Spirit and the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament,” 27. 

® Moises Silva, “Pneuma,” in NIDNTTE (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2014), 3:802-23. 

7 Veli-Matti Karkkainen, Pneumatology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2002), 25. 
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In the Hebrew Bible, the term ruach is linked with God approximately 100 times. 
According to Wilf Hildebrandt, the phrase “the Spirit of God” (ruach elohim) appears 20 
times, with five occurrences in Aramaic. Additionally, the expression “the Spirit of the Lord” 
(ruach yhwh) is found about 27 times, and related forms like “my Spirit” are mentioned 
around 60 times.® Hilderbrandt notes that 

When Israel thought about the source of the forces that they saw affecting and 

influencing humankind in creation and in nature, they often pointed to the activity of 

the ruach. This was the way Israel answered the question of how God brought about 
creation. It was also the way they understood their experience of deliverance, 
salvation, guidance, and the presence of God. When experiencing various leadership 
role models in their midst, they attributed many of the externally observable 
manifestations to the ruach, whose internal influence they noted in the lives of 
various leaders.” 


In conclusion, Hildebrandt suggests that in the Hebrew Bible, the ruach signifies “the active, 


creative, and vital presence of God.”!° 


2.2.1 God’s Ruach and Creation of the World 

Genesis 1:1 says, “In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth.” 
The role of God’s word as the agent of creation of the whole universe has been emphasized 
in Christian history. The Hebrew Bible, however, speaks of the involvement of God’s ruach 
as well as God’s word in the creation of the world. The first reference to the phrase ruach 
elohim occurs in Genesis 1:2. However, English Bibles have produced various translations of 
the phrase."! 


Genesis 1:2 consists of three nominal clauses: ““Now the earth was formless and 


8 Wilf Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1995), 18. 

° Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 18. 

'0 Hildebrandt, 166. 

'! New Revised Standard Version (1990) translates the phrase “a wind from God swept”, New 
American Bible (1970) “a mighty wind swept’, New International Version (1973) “the Spirit of God 
was hovering”, New American Standard Bible (1960) and Revised Standard Version (1971) “The 
Spirit of God was moving.” 
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empty, darkness was over the surface of the deep, and the ‘ruach elohim’ was hovering over 
the waters.” Then, in verse 3, God begins creation. Claus Westermann argues that all three 
clauses in this verse describe the chaotic state before creation and that ‘ruach’ should be 
interpreted as wind.'” In the Ancient Near East, wind was associated with the chaotic nature 
of creation. In the Babylonian creation myth, Anu creates winds to stir up the sea goddess, 
Tiamat: 

Anu formed and gave birth to the four winds, 

He delivered them to him, “My son, let them whirl!” 

He formed dust and set a hurricane to drive it, 

He made a wave to bring consternation on Tiamat. 

Tiamat was confounded; day and night she was frantic. 

The god took no rest, they... (Enuma Elish I: 105-110). 

In the context of ancient Near East, it seems proper to interpret the ruach as wind. 
However, it brings another difficulty that the ruach in verse 2 is associated with ‘elohim,’ 
God. Thus, John M. Powis Smith suggests that e/ohim can be translated as “mighty” or 
“fearful” in an adjectival sense as a superlative. '* If it is the case, the phrase ruach elohim in 
Genesis 1:2 would mean “a mighty wind” or “a fearful wind.” Gerhard Von Rad advocates 
this translation. He writes, 

The declaration [of Genesis 1:2], then, belongs completely to the description of chaos 

and does not yet lead into the creative activity; in fact this ‘spirit of God’ takes no 

more active part in creation. The Old Testament nowhere knows of such a 

cosmological significance for the concept of the spirit of God." 

However, the ruach elohim in Genesis 1:2 is more related to God’s creative action 


than the description of the chaotic state of pre-creation. If the word ruach as the meaning of 


‘wind’ had been used to emphasize the chaotic nature of pre-creation, the writer would have 


'2 Claus Westermann, Genesis I-11: A Commentary, trans. John J. Scullion (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1984), 107-8. 
'S W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Creation Myths (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2013), 57. 
'4 J_M. Powis Smith, “The Use of Divine Names as Superlatives,” AJSL 45, no. 3 (April 
1929): 212-13. 
'S Gerhard von Rad, Genesis, rev.ed., OTL (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972), 49-50. 
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used another adjective instead of elohim, meaning God, to avoid any confusion. Therefore, 
the third clause of verse 2 should be considered in the association with verse 3 in which 
God’s creative action begins. 

Lloyd Neve points out that in no other places in the Hebrew Bible does the clause 
ruach elohim refer to “a wind of (from) God,” or “a mighty wind.” !° Indeed, LXX translates 
the ruach elohim as mvedp.0 Ved, Spirit of God. Therefore, it is more proper that the ruach is 
rendered as spirit or breath than wind. Jiirgen Moltmann suggests that the Spirit of God was 
involved in God’s creative activity. According to him, “The whole creation is a fabric woven 
by the Spirit, and is therefore a reality to which the Spirit gives form.” '’ Hildebrandt also 
understands the Spirit of God as “the presence of God in the creation activities.” !® Pointing 
out that “The Spirit’s role as the creative power and presence of God in creation in too 
overlooked,”!® he asserts that 

It is evident that the ruach elohim is not only superintending the work of creation but 

in fact brings creation about through the world. The passage is emphasizing the 

actual, powerful presence of God, who brings the spoken word into reality by the 

Spirit. Thus, the Spirit and the word work together to present how the one God is 

responsible for all that is seen in the physical universe.” 

Contrary to von Rad’s argument, the Old Testament writers indicate that the Spirit of 
God along with the word of God is involved in the work of creation. Psalm 33:6 highlights 
the works of God’s word and ruach in creation: “By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all their host by the breath [7wach] of his mouth.” Although the ruach in this verse 


is translated breath, it is evident that God’s ruach was emphasized as creative power. 


Psalm 104:29-30 presents God’s ruach not only as a creative power, but also as a 


'6 Lloyd Neve, The Spirit of God in the Old Testament (Tokyo: Seibunsha, 1972), 67-68; cf. 
Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 34. 

"” Jiirgen Moltmann, God in Creation: A New Theology of Creation and the Spirit of God 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 99. 

'8 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 18. 

'9 Hildebrandt, 19. 

0 Hildebrandt, 35. 
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power that preserves and renews the earth: “When you hide your face, they are dismayed; 
when you take away their breath,*! they die and return to their dust. When you send forth 
your spirit, they are created; and you renew the face of the ground.” Here, verse 30 
emphasizes the role of God’s ruach as life-giving and life-sustaining power. The psalmist 
speaks not only of the ongoing involvement of God’s ruach in maintaining the life of all 
creatures, but speaks also of its creative power. 

Job 34:14-15 also shows a similar understanding of the role of God’s ruach with 
Psalm 104:29-30: “If he should take back his spirit to himself, and gather to himself his 
breath, all flesh would perish together, and all mortals return to dust.” God is described as the 
lord of all creatures who has the right and ability “not only to give and preserve life but also 
to remove the breath and ruach of life which would result in the annihilation of 
humankind.””” 

Therefore, the Hebrew canon underlines the fact that God created the world through 
His word and ruach, and every creature is dependent on God’s ruach in order to maintain 
life. In Jewish tradition, God’s ruach, whether it means breath, or wind, or spirit, is the 


source of life for all creatures. 


2.2.2 God’s Ruach and Prophecy 

In the context of the creation of the world, God’s ruach universally affects the world 
and all living things in it. In relation to prophecy, however, it works individually by choosing 
a certain individual or group. Prophecy is a prominent expression of divine possession, and 


the Spirit of God plays a central role as the source of prophetic messages in Jewish tradition. 


*! Qumran changes “their breath” (an77) to “your Spirit” or “breath” (73m); see Eugene 
Ulrich, The Biblical Qumran Scrolls: Transcriptions and Textual Variations, Vetus Testamentum 134 
(Leiden: Brill, 2010), 697. 
2 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 58. 
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To underscore the significance of this relationship between the Spirit of God and 
Israelite prophecy, it's worth noting the frequency of the term ruach in various parts of the 
Hebrew Bible. While it appears 38 times in the Pentateuch, its occurrence increases to 47 
times in the Former Prophets and a significant 154 times in the Latter Prophets.”* These 
statistics suggest a close relationship between the Spirit of God and Israelite prophecy. 

John H. Walton states that “The prophets in the OT saw themselves as filled with 
divine power, justice and utterance because they were filled with the SOL [Spirit of the 
Lord].”* He distinguishes between prophets and kings, noting that both received divine 
endowment but placed different emphasis on their roles. According to him, prophets 
emphasized the spoken word, while kings focused on their actions.> When the Spirit of God 
came upon an individual, that person became a conduit for prophecy. 

In the Ancient Near Eastern world, prophetic ecstasy was a common phenomenon 
that occurred when a god seized human beings. For example, Nissinen notes that ‘the god 
(Amon) seized a great seer from among his great seers, and he caused him to be in an ecstatic 
state.”° However, it is important to note a fundamental difference between the ancient Near 
Eastern practice and the Jewish prophetic tradition. In Jewish tradition, the Spirit of God 
serves as the source of divine possession. In contrast, in ancient Near Eastern culture, it was 
the god, not the spirit of deities, that possessed individuals.*’ Walton observes that “when 
foreign kings encounter Israelite prophecy or dream interpretation in biblical texts, they name 


the spirit of God, rather than God directly, as the agent” (Pharaoh, Gen. 41:38; 


3 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 2. 

*4 John H. Walton, “The Ancient Near Eastern Background of the Spirit of the Lord in the Old 
Testament,” in Presence, Power, and Promise: The Role of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament, ed. 
David G. Firth and Paul D. Wegner (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2011), 61. 

°5 Walton, “The Ancient Near Eastern Background of the Spirit of the Lord in the Old 
Testament,” 62. 

© Nissinen, Prophets and Prophecy, 220. 

7 Walton, “The Ancient Near Eastern Background of the Spirit of the Lord in the Old 
Testament,” 62. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 4:8, 18; 5:11-14).78 

Anne Marie Kitz understands prophecy in the concept of anthropomancy (divine 
manipulation of human beings). She asserts that “Abnormal physical appearance, unusual 
markings, or atypical behavior were the general indicator of past or current divine influence 
in the material domain.”? In the same vein, Walton suggests that Israelite prophecy can be 
seen as divine manipulation of the human prophet by ‘the Spirit of God.’ According to him, 
“This type of manipulation, described as the SOL [the Spirit of the Lord] ‘coming upon’ the 
prophet, enables the prophet to deliver the ‘Word of Yahweh.’”*° 

Therefore, the Spirit of God in the Hebrew Bible played a role similar to that of 
ancient Near Eastern gods or goddesses, resulting in the same effect- the prophetic frenzy- in 
human beings. This observation aligns with the event recorded in Numbers 11 involving the 
seventy elders of Israel, further illustrating the close relationship between divine possession 


and prophecy. 


2.2.2.1 Moses and Seventy Elders (Numbers 11) 

The first narrative in which the Spirit of God serves as the source of the prophetic 
inspiration occurs in Numbers 11: 16-30. This passage deals with the story of the selection of 
seventy elders of Israel to relieve Moses’ burden as the leader of Israel. Moses gathers 
seventy elders of the community as God directed. Numbers 11: 25 remarks “Then the Lord 
came down in the cloud and spoke to him, and took some of the spirit that was on him and 
put it on the seventy elders; and when the spirit rested upon them, they prophesied. But they 


did not do so again.” Numbers 11:17 speaks of the spirit that is on Moses. Thus, it is unclear 


°8 Walton, “The Ancient Near Eastern Background of the Spirit of the Lord in the Old 
Testament,” 62. 
° Anne Marie Kitz, “Prophecy as Divination,” CBO 65, no. 1 (2003): 31. 
30 Walton, 63. 
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if the ruach refers to God’s or Moses’. However, Moses in verse 29 enunciates clearly that it 
is the Spirit of the Lord (ruach ywhw): “Would that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put ‘his spirit’ on them!” This saying of Moses demonstrates that the 
Spirit of God is closely related to prophecy in the Jewish prophetic tradition. 

The purpose of distribution of the ruach to the seventy elders is to establish them as 
the leaders of Israel along with Moses. Therefore, the bestowal of the ruach plays a role to 
legitimate the leadership of the elders. However, it is noteworthy that the immediate 
consequence of the ruach resting upon them is to prophesy. Not only those who gathered at 
the tent but Eldad and Medad who remained in the camp also prophesied, when the ruach 
rested upon them (Numbers 11:27). Scholars believe that the seventy elders in the tent and 
the other two, Medad and Eldad in the camp prophesied in the state of ecstasy. They were 
under the influence of divine possession. Martin Noth argues that the elders of Israel were 
“seized by the spirit.”>' Hildebrandt argues that “Characteristics that follow the coming of the 
Spirit on prophets include orgiastic prophetic ecstasy.”** According to him, “the external 


manifestation of ecstatic behavior serves to indicate the internal reception of the spirit.”* 


2.2.2.2 Balaam (Numbers 22-24) 

The story of Balaam in Numbers 22-24 illustrates well the role of the Spirit of God in 
the Jewish prophetic tradition. In this narrative, God's ruach inspired Balaam to prophesy. 
The presence of the Israelites in his territory gave Balak, the king of Moab, anxiety and fear. 


Balak hired Balaam to deal with this problem. According to Numbers 22:7, Balaam was a 


3! Martin Noth, Numbers (Philadelphia: Westminster John Knox Press, 1968), 89-90. 
3? Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 161. 
33 Hildebrandt, 157. 
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pagan diviner (gesem).*4 Balak wanted Balaam to turn God's blessing on Israel into a curse. 
The ancient people believed that the spoken word had the power to make something happen. 
Bertil Albrektson states that words possessed a mighty and terrifying power that could prove 
effective in all spheres of life when spoken by the “right” functionary.*> This belief was 
reflected in this narrative. However, things didn’t go as Balak wanted because of God’s 
intervention. The means of intervention was to give the Spirit of God to Balaam. When the 
Spirit of God came upon him (Num 24:2), Balaam gave God’s message to bless Israel, not 
Balak’s to curse Israel. 

As a diviner, Balaam speaks four oracles. Of which, most scholars view the third and 
fourth in Numbers 24 as divinely possessed oracles by the Spirit of God, since the Spirit of 
God comes upon him, right before uttering those oracles: “Balaam looked up and saw Israel 
camping tribe by tribe. Then, the Spirit of God came upon him, and he uttered his oracle 
(Numbers 24:2-3).” As mentioned in the previous chapter, divine possession and inspiration 
occur when the Spirit of God or a god is present in the human beings. Thus, Balaam’s third 
and fourth oracles were attributed to the Spirit of God.*° 

Although there have been scholarly controversies on Balaam’s willingness to follow 
divine will, most commentators regard Balaam’s experience in Numbers 24 as “one of 
ecstatic possession.”*’ Timothy Ashley asserts that the term “came upon” (7y 7773) in the 


statement the Spirit of God came upon Balaam, is the term for ecstatic possession. He states 


+4 LXX uses the word 'manteia,' meaning 'divination.' Divination was a very popular means of 
communicating with divine beings throughout the ancient Near Eastern world. This topic will be dealt 
with in the part of Greco-Roman divination. 

5 Bertil Albrektson, History and the Gods: An Essay on the Idea of Historical Events as 
Divine Manifestations in the Ancient Near East and in Israel, ConBOT 1 (Lund, Swed.: Glearup, 
1967), 67. 

© George T. Montague, The Holy Spirit: The Growth of a Biblical Tradition (Eugene, 
Oregon: Wipf and Stock, 2006), 12. 

37 John N. Oswalt, “Is Balaam’s Donkey the Real Prophet (Numbers 24:1-4)?” in Presence, 
Power, and Promise: The Role of the Spirit of God in the Old Testament, ed. David G. Firth and Paul 
D. Wegner (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2011), 213. 
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that “when the Spirit of God came upon Balaam it put him into some kind of ecstatic or, at 
least, visionary state (see, e.g., the description in 24:3-4, 15-16), and that both his oracles in 
ch. 24 are the results of such a state.”** 

Moreover, Balaam was described as falling down in verse 4. LXX uses tavoc to 
render this word (753). Scholars understand this expression as “Balaam has fallen down in a 
trance.”°? Friedrich Baumgartel argues that the Spirit of God here “is responsible for 
prophetic or ecstatic speech.”*° In a similar vein, Noth comments that “Balaam is represented 
as an ecstatic prophet who utters his words under the direct influence of inspiration.”*! The 
narrative of Balaam shows that when the Spirit of God comes upon man, he becomes under 


the influence of God’s Spirit, and the result is prophetic ecstasy. The ecstatic nature of divine 


possession is more evident in Saul’s story. 


2.2.2.3 Saul: Is Saul also among the Prophets? 

The account of Saul in 1 Samuel provides the understanding of the role of God's 
Spirit and the characteristics of divine possession in Ancient Israel. The first king of Israel, 
Saul, experiences the Spirit of God coming upon him, in both positive and negative ways. 
When Samuel anoints Saul, he gives three signs to the God-chosen king. Of those signs, the 
third is that Saul will meet a band of prophets, prophesying while playing musical 
instruments (1 Samuel 10:5). NRSV says that the prophets “will be in a prophetic frenzy,” 
though most English Bibles say that “they will be prophesying.” Hebrew verb, X23, denotes 
prophesying under the influence of divine spirit in the Hebrew Bible (Numbers 11:25,26,27; 


1 Samuel 10:6, 10, 13; 19:20 etc.). 


8 Timonty Ashley, The Book of Numbers (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1993), 487. 
>? Oswalt, “Is Balaam’s Donkey the Real Prophet (Numbers 24: 1-4),” 214. 
4 Friedrich Baumgartel, “Pneuma Pneumatikos,” in TDNT, ed. Gerhard Friedrich (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1968), 6:362. 
41 Noth, Numbers, 189. 
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According to Samuel, the band of prophets Saul will meet will play musical 
instruments. Philip J. King and Lawrence E. Stager point out that “Music was often 
associated with prophecy in antiquity. Playing music was sometimes used to induce 
prophetic ecstasy, attributed to possession by the spirit of Yahweh.”*” Then, they assert that 
the prophets in | Samuel 10:5 “were engaged in a form of ecstatic practice induced by 
music.”*? Samuel also prophesied to Saul that “the spirit of the Lord will possess** you, and 
you will be in a prophetic frenzy** along with them and be turned into a different person” (1 
Sam. 10:6). In other words, Saul will prophesy with the band of prophets in the same state of 
prophetic ecstasy as they will be in, when the Spirit of God rushes upon him. 

Samuel’s prophecy was fulfilled in verse 10: “When they were going from there to 
Gibeah, a band of prophets met him; and the Spirit of God possessed him [Saul], and he fell 
into a prophetic frenzy along with them” (1 Sam. 10:10). Like Samuel’s prophecy, Saul 
prophesied along with other prophets after being possessed by the Spirit of God. Eugene H. 
Peterson states that “Saul first comes to public notice in association with prophets, that is, 
with the people whose primary identity with God in worship and utterance. The identification 
stuck and became proverbial: ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (10:11; see also 19:24).*° 

Of course, as in the narrative of the seventy elders in Numbers 11, the primary 
meaning of the endowment of God’s ruach on Saul was to signify that Saul is a legitimate 
king of Israel elected by God. In other words, the Spirit of God plays a role as a sign that 


Saul is the newly selected king. Hildebrandt notes that “the coming of the Spirit of God on 


” Philip J. King and Lawrence E. Stager, Life in Biblical Israel, ed. Douglas A. Knight 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 287. 

‘8 King and Stager, Life in Biblical Israel, 287. 

44 NRSV translates the verb n?x, meaning “to rush,” into “to possess,” while most Bibles 
render to “rush” or “come.” 

* As in verse 5, NRSV interprets 823 as “in prophetic frenzy.” 

4° Eugene H. Peterson, First and Second Samuel (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1999), 64. 
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Saul and the subsequent activity of prophesying serve as a public indicator of Saul’s 
charismatic endowment for leadership.”4’ The Spirit of God did not turn Saul into a prophet, 
but Saul acted like a prophet when he was possessed by God’s Spirit. 

The Spirit of God that rushed upon Saul in | Samuel 10:10 did not stay long with 
him. God’s ruach departed from the first king of Israel and he was under the influence of an 
evil spirit from the Lord (1 Samuel 16:14). Then, the second spirit possession occurs to him 
again. However, Saul’s second experience was not divine possession, but an evil spirit 
possession: “The next day an evil spirit from God rushed upon Saul, and he raved within his 
house” (1 Samuel 18:10). When he was possessed by the evil spirit, he tried to kill David. 

Many scholars and readers have been troubled by Saul’s affliction with the evil spirit 
sent by God. Considering that LXX omitted | Samuel 18:10-11, it seems that ancient readers 
also felt a problem with this evil spirit from God and its negative effect on Saul. Fredrik 
Lindstrém points out that Saul’s ailment pertains to an attitude of the mind, not a demon 
possession sent by God’s Spirit.** Daniel I. Block and David G. Firth suggest that the 
Hebrew adjective y7 should be translated into “bad” or “grievous” to avoid the connotation 
of moral defectiveness of the Spirit of God.” 1 Samuel 18:10 uses the same expressions, 
such as “rush upon” and “prophesying,” which were used in | Samuel 10:10 where Saul was 
divinely possessed by the Spirit of God. What is noteworthy is that “although Saul is 


influenced by the evil spirit, he still has the ability to prophesy.”°° Therefore, according to 


47 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 170. 

48 Fredrik Lindstrém, God and the Origin of Evil: A Contextual Analysis of Alleged Monistic 
Evidence in the Old Testament, ConBOT 21 (Lund, Swed.: Gleerup, 1983), 74. 

* Daniel Block, “Empowered by the Spirit: The Holy Spirit in the Histographic Writings of 
the Old Testament,” Southern Baptist Journal of Theology 01, no.1 (Spring 1997): 47; David G. Firth, 
“Is Saul Also Among the Prophets?” in Presence, Power, and Promise (Downers Grove: IVP 
Academic, 2011), 298-299. 

°° Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 171. 
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this verse, not only divine possession but also evil spirit possession enables Saul to prophesy, 
putting him into an ecstatic state. 

Another good account of Saul to show the close relationship between the Spirit of 
God and the prophecy is found in | Samuel 19 where Saul sent his messengers three times to 
Ramah to take David. However, when the Spirit of God was upon them, Saul’s messengers 
prophesied. Then, Saul himself went to Ramah, but there he also became possessed by the 
Spirit of God and had no choice but to prophesy (1 Sam 19:18-24). In verse 23, a different 
verb, 7°, meaning “to come to pass” or “to be(come)”, was used instead of 72x, “to rush,” as 
the indicator of the occurrences of divine possession. The coming of the Spirit of God upon 
Saul also makes Saul to prophesy. 1 Samuel 19:24 describes the ecstatic behavior of Saul: 
“He too stripped off his clothes, and he too fell into a frenzy before Samuel. He lay naked all 
that day and all that night...” This verse vividly pictures the ecstatic nature of divine 
possession. 

Although it is recorded that Saul prophesied whenever he experienced spirit 
possession, the Bible does not mention Saul’s prophetic message. As mentioned above, 
NRSV translates the Hebrew verb x2), “to prophesy” as “in prophetic frenzy” referring to the 
ecstatic state. In the account of Saul, the hitpael of 822 was mostly employed. Although it is 
not always the case, scholars usually view that while the hitpael of 822 is more concerned 
with the (ecstatic) prophetic behavior, the niphal is chiefly concerned with communication of 
oracles.>! Block also argues that the verb, “x23” used in the account of Saul is not associated 
with prophetic utterance, but prophetic action.~ 

What is clear from the story of Saul in 1 Samuel and the incident of seventy (two) 


elders of Israel in Numbers is that the writers attributed their prophetic behaviors to the Spirit 


5! Robert Wilson, Prophecy and Society in Israel (Philadelphia, Fortress Press, 1980), 136- 
38. 
* Block, “Empowered by the Spirit of God,” 47. 
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of God. In particular, the account of Saul clearly links the divine spirit to prophecy and its 


ecstatic nature. 


2.2.2.4 God's Ruach in the Classical Prophets: The Absence of God's Spirit 

The Old Testament scholars often divide biblical prophets into two groups: pre- 
classical and classical prophets. Pre-classical prophets are from the 10th-9th centuries, such 
as Samuel and Elijah. The Classical prophets, often called writing prophets since their 
prophecies were recorded in books, date to the 8th-6th centuries, such as Amos, Hosea, 
Jeremiah, and so on. As observed in the accounts of Saul and seventy elders of Israel, the 
Spirit of God played a pivotal role as the source of their prophetic activities. They were 
divinely possessed by God’s ruach, which led them into a prophetic frenzy. 

On the other hand, scholars perceive that in the classical prophets, the role of God’s 
Spirit was diminished or disappeared. The expression ruach of Yahweh was never mentioned 
in the prophets Amos, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Jeremiah. It seems that writers of 
those books preferred to use different expressions, such as “the hand of the Lord”*? or “the 
word of the Lord”™ instead of the Spirit of God. 

Sigmund Mowinckel argues that in the classical prophets the Word of Yahweh plays 
a key role in the classical prophets. He points out that, 

pre-exilic reforming prophets never in reality express a consciousness that their 

prophetic endowment and powers are due to possession by or any action of the Spirit 

of Yahweh, ruach yahweh. There is, on the contrary, another fundamental religious 

conception upon which the whole of their consciousness and prophetic message rest, 


namely the Word of Yahweh.*° 


According to him, “the idea of a possessing, immanent spirit of Yahweh as the cause 


%3 Ezek 8:1; Isa 8:11; 1 Kgs 18:46; 2 Kgs 3:15; Jer 15:17 
%4 Jer 1:4 and often 
°° Sigmund Mowinckel, “‘The Spirit’ and ‘the Word’ in the Pre-Exilic Reforming Prophets,” 
JBL 53, no. 3 (October 1934): 199. 
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of the prophet’s special qualities and powers was a fundamental one in the older, primitive 
nebhi’ism.”°° Mowinckel contends that the reforming prophets often criticize the common 
prophets for being ecstatic and irrational, linking this behavior to the notion of spirit 
possession. 

Scholars have offered several opinions to explain the absence of God’s Spirit in the 
classical prophets. One of the popular views is that the absence of God’s Spirit in the 
classical prophets was due to the association of God’s ruach with ecstasy and false prophets. 
According to this view, “the classical prophets were so reticent in speaking about the action 
of ruach in their own inspiration because the inspiration of ruach had come into disrepute 
through the old ecstatic and false prophets, who attributed their salvation prophecy to the 
Spirit of the Lord.”>’ Neve also maintains that the unusual silence for the Spirit of God in 
these prophetic books was related to the negative perception of the ecstatic prophets.**® 
Negative perception of spirit-possessed prophets and their ecstatic nature 1s revealed in 
Hosea 9:7: “The prophet is a fool, the man of the spirit is mad!” 

Another possible explanation for the absence of the Spirit of God is that the classic 
writing prophet put much emphasis on the word of God as Mowinckel argued. Walther 
Zimmerli argues that “these prophets are so directly constrained by the message of Yahweh 
that they simply do not reflect on the notion of a mediating spirit.” According to Zimmerli, in 
the classical prophets the dominant position was held by the word of Yahweh.’ Edmond 
Jacob also notes that 

It is clear that for all the prophets it is not the spirit but the word which qualifies them 

for their ministry, because only the word creates between the prophet and God a 


relationship of person with person. But the word presupposes the spirit, the creative 
breath of life, and for the prophets there was such evidence of this that they thought it 


5° Mowinckel, “‘The Spirit’ and ‘the Word,’” 199. 
57 James Robson, “Word and Spirit in Ezekiel” (PhD diss., Middlesex University, 2004), 90. 
38 Neve, 36. 
°° Walther Zimmerli, Old Testament Theology in Outline, trans. David Green (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 2000), 102. 
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unnecessary to state it explicitly.” 

Lindblom suggests that theocentric thought of the prophets can explain the absence of 
ruach, According to him, “Yahweh Himself dictated to them the oracles and messages they 
had to deliver.”°! However, not all classical prophets were reticent in speaking about ruach. 
Lindblom points out that “it is a fact that to the great prophets from Isaiah to Ezekiel, the 
Spirit of Yahweh was a divine power of the highest ethical significance.” The author of 
Isaiah 61 said that he received the Spirit of God: “The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me...” (Isa 61:1). Ezekiel also declared that the spirit entered 
into him: “And when he spoke to me, a spirit entered into me and set me on my feet; and I 
heard him speaking to me (Ezek 2:2); The spirit entered into me... (3:24).” Zedekiah’s rebuke 
of Micaiah in 1 Kings 22:24, “Which way did the spirit of the Lord pass from me to speak to 
you?” indicates the inextricable relationship between the Spirit of God and the prophecy of 


prophets. 


The Spirit of God in Ezekiel 

In contrast to other classical prophets, Ezekiel did not hesitate to use the expression 
the Spirit of God. The word “ruach” occurs 52 times in Ezekiel with its wide range of 
meanings™, and the Spirit of God is portrayed as playing a variety of roles. However, this 
paper will focus on the relationship between God’s ruach and prophecy. Numerous scholars 
and commentators acknowledge that the Spirit of God played an important role in Ezekiel’s 


prophetic activity. 


® Edmond Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. Arthur W. Heathcote and Philip J. 
Allcock (New York: Harper &Brothers Publishers, 1958), 125. 
6! Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 178. 
© Lindblom, 178. 
63 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 187. 
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Ezekiel experiences all three of God’s word, hand and spirit. He saw that the heavens 
were opened and the visions of God (Ezekiel 1:1). The statement of “the heavens were 


t®*, but in the New Testament, this statement 


opened” is only found here in the Old Testamen 
appears several times, especially in the scene of Jesus’s baptism (Mark 1:10). In Ezekiel 1:3, 
the word of God came to (8 7773) the prophet and the hand of Yahweh came upon (7y 7777) 
him. Scholars understand this verse as the prophet’s experience of divine possession. 
Zimmerli argues that 

the hand of Yahweh must have belonged to the language of the prophetic schools. 

Besides the vivid description of rending of the heavens and the vision thereby made 

possible, we also find here the description of a more personal experience in the 

prophet’s being seized by the hand of Yahweh.” 
In other words, Ezekiel is described as being possessed by the hand of Yahweh, instead of 
the Spirit of God. 

Then, his visionary experience turns to the auditory. The great prophet heard God 
speaking to him, and the ruach ‘entered into’ him, and lifted him to his feet (Ezekiel 2:2). 
Again, the Spirit enters again into the prophet and sets him on his feet in Ezekiel 3:24. It is 
worth noting that Ezekiel uses the phrase °} 827) translated as ‘enter into me.’ This verb has a 
meaning of ‘penetration.’ The Hebrew Bible usually used the expression 'rush upon' or 'come 
upon' to denote the occurrence of divine possession and inspiration. LXX employs the 
expression 1)A0ev éx’'come upon’ in this verse. When Mark describes the descending of the 


Holy Spirit in the baptism of Jesus, he uses the preposition ‘eis,’ meaning ‘into.’ Moreover, 


Jesus saw the heavens opened as Ezekiel did. 


6 Walther Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapters 
1—24, trans. Ronald E. Clements, ed. Frank Moore Cross and Klaus Baltzer with Leonard Jay 
Greenspoon, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 116. 
6 Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 117. 
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Leonard P. Maré views this verse as a scene to indicate that Ezekiel was filled with 
the ruach.®° Block understands ruach here as an agency of prophetic inspiration.°’ He argues 
that the rwach serves as “the source of the word's dynamic and energizing power.” 
Zimmerli also regards the ruach in Ezekiel 2:2 and 3:24 as making the prophet “capable of 
speech” after he was “in a state of collapse” resulting from his encounter with God. After 
he received the ruach, Ezekiel was sent by God for the task to convey God’s message to the 
people of Israel. God directs him how to speak, “You shall say to them, ‘Thus says the Lord 
God’ (Ezekiel 2:4),” which implies that Ezekiel serves as the mouthpiece for God. 

The most explicit relationship between the Spirit of Yahweh and Ezekiel’s prophetic 
inspiration is found in 11:5a: “Then the Spirit of Yahweh fell upon me, and he said to me, 
‘Say, thus says the Lord.” Ezekiel was commanded to prophecy by God (Ezekiel 11:4), and 
then, the Spirit of Yahweh fell upon him. Block states that “Simultaneous with the divine 
command, the prophet experiences special inspiration and prophetic empowerment as the 
Spirit of Yahweh falls on him.’”’? He views that “the involvement of the Spirit highlights the 
prophet’s role as the mouthpiece for God.”’! Mowinckel also regards the Spirit of Yahweh in 
11:5 as “the medium of prophetic inspiration.” 

Because of the significant role of the Spirit of God in prophecy, scholars maintain 
that Ezekiel recovers the notion of ruach linked with prophetic inspiration. Therefore, 
Mowinckel classifies Ezekiel as “a true ecstatic of the ancient type” prophet, but he also 

6° Leonard P. Maré, "Ezekiel, Prophet of the Spirit: m7 in the Book of Ezekiel," OTE 31, no. 3 
(2018): 556, https://doi.org/10.17159/23 12-362 1/2018/v31n3a9. 

67 Daniel I. Block, “The Prophet of the Spirit: The use of RWH in the Book of Ezekiel,” JETS 
32, no. 1 (March 1989): 27-49, 41. 
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© Walther Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapters 
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(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 566. 
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points out that the prophet “shares the reforming prophets’ moral and religious ideas.” ”° 


Although Ezekiel experienced some ecstatic experiences such as mystical transportation by 
the ruach and visions, he didn’t show the prophetic frenzy which is found in the narrative of 
Saul. From this observation, Benjamin Uffenheimer labels Ezekiel’s ecstatic experience as 
“integrative ecstasy” in which the prophet “maintains his full mental balance and his sensory 
integration with the environment.”’4 Ezekiel’s experience of God’s ruach appears more as an 
inspiration than spirit possession as he does not exhibit ecstatic behavior or a loss of 


consciousness. 


2.2.2.5 Lying Spirit and False Prophecy (1 Kings 22:19-22) 

Interestingly, in Israelite tradition God sometimes makes false prophecies through 
false prophets. One example is Deuteronomy 13:1-5, where God uses or allows false 
prophets, who show signs and wonders, to test whether Israel loves God. A better example is 
found in 1 Kings 22:19-22. This passage deals with Micaiah’s vision of a heavenly council to 
entice and kill Ahab. At the council, a spirit came forward and said to the Lord she would 
entice Ahab, by becoming a lying spirit in the mouth of all prophets of Ahab. Simon DeVries 
interprets the spirit in verse 21 as the spirit of prophetic inspiration. DeVries underscores that 
Yahweh did not consistently bestow accurate prophecies and highlights instances such as 
Jeremiah 20:7,10 and Ezekiel 14:9, which depict Yahweh as either leading a prophet astray 
or tempting them.’ Then God put a lying spirit in the mouth of all of Ahab’s prophets, and 


the ruach inspired Ahab’s four hundred prophets with the false prophecy in order to deceive 


® Mowinckel, The Spirit and The Word, 84. 

™ Benjamin Uffenheimer, “Prophecy, Ecstasy, and Sympathy,” Congress Volume Jerusalem 
1986, ed. J.A. Emerton (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 257-69, 263. 
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the king. In the end Ahab died because of the false prophecy. 

This narrative illustrates that God's spirit doesn't consistently ensure the accuracy of 
prophecies; at times, it permits false prophecies to fulfill God's intentions. It's worth noting 
that God employs spirit possession or inspiration even when He uses false prophets. This 
demonstrates that spirit possession and inspiration played a crucial role in the Israelite 


prophetic tradition. 


2.2.3 God’s Ruach and Mighty Power (Leadership of Israel) 

The Spirit of God played a pivotal role not only in the prophetic tradition but also in 
the history of Israel's salvation from oppression, particularly through the judges of Israel, as 
depicted in the Book of Judges. Within this text, the term ruach (spirit) appears ten times, 
with seven instances specifically referring to the Spirit of God (Judge 3:10; 6:34; 11:29; 
13:25; 14:6,19; 15:14). 

Brian Neil Peterson suggests that the six key terms used to describe the Spirit's 
influence on leaders and rulers within Deuteronomistic history and former prophets shed 
light on the role of God's Spirit as an empowerment force. According to Peterson, the first 
two terms are the Spirit being “in/upon him” (Numbers 27:18, 11:29) and “full of the Spirit” 
(Deuteronomy 34:9). In Judges, Othniel (Judges 3:10; 11:29) experiences the Spirit coming 
“upon him,” demonstrating the Spirit's empowering role. In the case of Gideon, he is 
“clothed” with the Spirit (Judges 6:34). In the Samson narrative, the Spirit both 
“stirs”/’impels” him and “rushes upon” him, as seen in Judges 13:25 and 14:6, 19, as well as 
15:14. Peters points out that this language also applies to the Spirit's presence upon Saul 


(1Sam 10:6, 10; 11:6) and David (1Sam 16:13).”° 


7 Brian Neil Peterson, “The Spirit in the DtrH/ Former Prophets: ‘And the Spirit Came upon 
Him,’” in The Spirit throughout the Canon: Pentecostal Pneumatology, eds. Craig S. Keener and L. 
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L.R. Martin argues that “the Spirit of Yahweh in Judges functions primarily as the 
dynamic presence of Yahweh that compels and empowers the judges to effectuate Yahweh’s 
salvation of his covenant people.””’ Similarly, D.G. Firth contends that the ruach of Yahweh 
was empowerment for deliverance. ’* 

In the context of the Book of Judges, when the Spirit of God descends upon 
individuals, it signifies their divine selection as leaders chosen by God to undertake a mission 
of salvation. John H. Walton elaborates on this point, highlighting that “The spirit of the Lord 
often legitimized leaders in the OT, whether judges or kings.”’’ According to him, two key 
terms describe the arrival of the Spirit of God: “rush upon” and “clothe.” Walton explains 
that while the former indicates being caught up in a divine momentum, the latter implies 
taking on identity, with God’s power and presence embodied in the person.®° Walton points 
out that this action of God’s Spirit “does not obliterate the personality or will of the person, 
but overrides selectively, taking on the identity of the person.”*! 

One of the most remarkable functions of God's Spirit in the Book of Judges is the 


bestowal of physical strength upon the judges, enabling them to successfully undertake 


military campaigns. The Spirit of Yahweh transforms them into the great military figures. *? 


2.2.3.1 Othniel 


The Book of Judges is about the repeating history of 1) Israel’s apostasy, 2) God’s 
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wrath and punishment against it, 3) Israel’s repentance and call for divine help, and 4) God’s 
salvation of Israel through the judges. Among the judges of Israel, the Spirit of God comes 
upon Othniel, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. Othniel was the first judge of Israel. The 
Israelites forgot their God and worshiped Baals and Asherahs, which kindled God’s anger 
against them. Therefore, God put them in the hand of King Cushan-rishathaim of Aram 
(Judges 3:7-9). The Israelites asked God for salvation, and God chose Othniel son of Kenaz 
as their deliverer. 

To enable Othniel to be a deliverer of Israel, God gave him His Spirit: “The Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him” (3:1 0ff). Here the verb 773, is one of the typical expressions in the 
Hebrew Bible to refer to the presence of God’s Spirit on earth.*? 

Trent C. Butler states that “Spirit language here functions to underline God’s 
sovereign power and plan as operative so that readers cannot attribute results to human 
operatives.”** The coming of God’s Spirit upon Othniel enables him to be a judge of Israel 
and to defeat the King of Aram. According to Hildebrandt, “For Othniel, the charisma of the 
Spirit is mainly realized in a military capacity.”®> The Spirit of God gave the Jewish hero the 


supernatural physical strength to fulfill his mission of salvation. 


2.2.3.2 Gideon 

Gideon also is endowed the Spirit of the Lord (6:34). However, the Hebrew Bible 
uses a different expression to denote the presence of God’s Spirit on him, w29, meaning “to 
put on” or “clothe” or “be clothed.” NRSV sees this verse as divine possession, translating 


“the Spirit of the Lord took possession of Gideon.” LXX reads évedvvapmoev tov Tedeov, 


83 | XX writes éyéveto én’ adtov mvedua. Kupiov (The Spirit of the Lord was upon him). 
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“strengthened Gideon.’”®° In the case of Gideon, although a unique expression “clothed” is 
used, scholars point out that the Spirit of God performs the same function, that is, to enhance 
an individual’s military capabilities as in the case of other judges. Hildebrandt argues that 
“The term translated ‘clothed’ is used metaphorically to illustrate the enveloping of Gideon 
with the Spirit so as to empower him in his task.”*’ In the same vein, Barry G. Webb states 
that the effect of the Spirit of God is the same: “the deliverer is empowered by the Spirit to 
do what he has been chosen to do.** 

Block point out that “the Spirit of Yahweh’s “clothing” of Gideon should not be 
interpreted too differently from every other instance in which the Spirit is describe as having 
come/rushed upon its object.”*? According to him, “this divine intrusion into human 
experience seems to graphically describe YHWH’s arresting of them ill-disposed toward 
resolving Israel’s problems and his equipping of them for the saving task.”’? K. Lawson 
Younger Jr. holds a same view. He asserts that the description of God’s Spirit clothing of 
Gideon “does not necessarily carry a positive comment on the individual’s spirituality.” He 
comments that “in the case of Gideon, the Spirit’ work reflects God’s sovereign will to set 
things in motion for the deliverance he has planned, not Gideon’s condition of faith or 
spirituality.”?! 

The important point is that the Spirit of God plays a role in transforming Gideon who 
was a fearful and reluctant individual (6:36-39) into a wise and courageous warrior (8:1 ff.).”” 
Like Othniel, with God’s Spirit, Gideon won a decisive victory over a Midianite army and 

86 According to Trent, LXX* reads évédvoev, “clothed,” the same meaning with Hebrew wr). 
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88 Barry G. Webb, The Book of Judges (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2012), 237. 

8° Daniel I. Block, “The Period of the Judges: Religious Disintegration Under Tribal Rule,” in 
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Rapids, MI: Baker, 1988), 52. 
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saved the Israelites, as God’s will, even though they were at a huge numerical disadvantage 


(Judges 7:2). 


2.2.3.3 Jephthah 

Unlike Othniel and Gideon, Jephthah is introduced as a mighty warrior before he is 
chosen by God and given the Spirit of God. Because of his military capability, Jephthah has 
been called and appointed as the commander of Israel by the elders of Gilead (Judges 11:6). 
Although Jephthah has been chosen by men as their military leader to fight against the enemy 
of Israel, the Ammonites, God gives him His ruach: “Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
Jephthah, and he passed through Gilead and Manasseh. He passed on to Mizpah of Gilead, 
and from Mizpah of Gilead he passed on to the Ammonites” (11: 29). It is the same 
expression that was used in 3:10 in which Othniel was endowed with God’s Spirit. After 
receiving the Spirit of God, Jephthah subdued the Ammonites. Hildebrandt notes that 
“Although Jephthah exhibited military qualities before his selection as commander, the 
author no doubt views the victory over the Ammonites as a direct result of Yahweh’s divine 
intervention by the ruach.””? Indeed, the writer ascribes Jephthah’s activities to devastate 


twenty towns (Judges 11:33) to the Lord: “the Lord gave them into his hand” (Judges 11:32). 


2.2.3.4 Samson 

The narrative of Samson contains a number of different features compared to other 
judges. Samson was a Nazirite chosen by God as the deliverer of Israel even before he was 
born (Judges 13:5). Samson is one of the most famous judges because of his superhuman 
power. The author of the Book of Judges associates Samson’s superhuman power with the 


Spirit of God. Judges 13:25 says “The Spirit of the Lord began to stir (aY5) him in Mahaneh- 


°3 Hildebrandt, An Old Testament Theology of the Spirit of God, 116. 
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dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.” Here the unique verb is used to imply the influence of the 
Spirit on Samson. Robert Alter points out that “The usual verb for the descent of the Spirit on 
a judge — a verb which in fact will be applied to Samson at 14:19 — is tsalach. Only here do 
we have the verb paam...The basic meaning of the root...is to stamp or pound...”°* Alter 
translate the verb paam as “drive”: “The Spirit of Yahweh began to drive him in the 
encampment of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.”®° Although the verb paam is unusual, it 
still denotes that the judge is influenced by the Spirit of God. 

In Judges 14 and 15, the Spirit that had begun to stir Samson, “rushes upon” him 
(14:6, 19; 15:14). The phrase “rush upon” is one of the typical expressions to describe the 
descent of God’s Spirit upon the individuals in the Old Testament. The immediate 
consequence of the coming of God’s ruach was superhuman physical power. Victor H. 
Matthews argues that the coming of God’s Spirit in the Samson narrative suggests “physical 
possession by the Spirit of God, infusing the hero with superhuman strength.””° 

In the case of Samson, in particular, the destructive and violent aspects of God’s 
Spirit are emphasized. Webb views that the Spirit of Yahweh throws Samson into a frenzy of 
destructive strength.’ He points out that Samson “doesn’t just kill the lion, but ‘tears it in 
two’ — with his bare hands.”®* Not only that but also Samson killed thirty men of Ashkelon 
(14:19) and a thousand men of the Philistines with a fresh jawbone of a donkey (15:15), 


when the Spirit of the Lord rushed upon him. 
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2.2.3.5 Saul 

This activity of God’s ruach which enabled the judges to be mighty warriors is also 
found in the story of Saul. In relation to the role of divine authentication in selecting the 
leadership of Israel, the Spirit of God was also involved in raising up the first king of Israel. 
When Saul heard the message about the terrible situation the people of Jabesh were faced 
with, the Spirit of God rushed upon him and he became angry (1 Samuel 11:6). The coming 
of God’s Spirit upon him plays a role as the indicator that Saul is appointed leader of Israel 
by God to deliver his people. In his previous experiences of God’s Spirit, he showed 
prophetic behavior. However, here the Spirit of God makes him “a heroic, divinely 
authorized warrior” like the judges. He became a military leader of Israelites and saved 
Israel from the Ammonites (1 Samuel 11:11). This incident causes the people of Israel to 
accept Saul as their king. Hildebrandt asserts that the Spirit of God gave Saul “the power to 
carry out his military mandate, which in turn proves that he was filled with divine power.” '°° 

It is worthy to note that when the Spirit of God rushed upon him, Saul became angry. 
This description is reminiscent of Samson. Stephen B. Chapman states that “Not only is the 
same idea evident in the Samson narrative, the identical terminology is used (cf. Judges 14:6, 
19; 15:14). There, as in the Saul account, a link is drawn between anger and spirit possession 
(cf. Judges 15:14).”!°! He observes that “the presence of the Spirit unleashes Saul’s 
temper.”!? Likewise, A. Graeme Auld points out that “The effect on Saul of hearing what 
has caused his people to weep reminds us of Samson, for Judges 14:19 is the one other 


biblical verse that links the onset of the divine spirit and the anger of its recipient.”!°? Mary J. 
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Evans also attributes Saul’s anger and his subsequent actions to the influence of the powerful 
Spirit of God.'™ This narrative of Saul in 1 Samuel 11 exhibits that the Spirit of God can 
infuse certain thoughts and emotions into its recipient through divine possession or 
inspiration. !°° 

In conclusion, the presence of God’s ruach on earth indicated the divine election and 
the presence of divine power. The leadership of judges and Saul was affirmed by the 
presence of ruach that filled them with divine power. The superhuman power given by God’s 
ruach enabled them to do what had to be done, which was the salvation of Israel. Thus, the 
Spirit of God here chose the leaders of God’s people and gave them superhuman power to 


save the nation. 


2.2.4 The Spirit of God and Artistic Inspiration: Bezalel and Oholiab 

The advent of God's ruach upon a human being brought forth two prominent 
manifestations: prophecy and temporary physical strength for battle. However, the influence 
of God's spirit extended beyond these realms, encompassing the domain of artistry as well. 
Jewish scriptures attribute skills, intelligence, and knowledge related to art to the work of 
God’s ruach. Best examples of this divine influence of God’s Spirit can be discerned in 
Exodus 31, which recounts the experiences of Bezalel and Oholiab. 

God chose Bezalel for constructing the tent of meeting and to craft all its furnishing. 
For this sacred task, God “filled him with the Spirit of God, with ability, intelligence, and 
knowledge in every kind of craft” (Exodus 31:3). Here, the verb “to fill” (77) is used to 


denote the presence of God’s ruach. Richard S. Hess argues that “The filling by the Spirit 


104 Mary J. Evans, 1 and 2 Samuel, New International Biblical Commentary (Peabody, 
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emphasizes that every area of the person is full of God’s presence... And so every part of the 
skill and understanding becomes divinely endowed and, even more, fully endowed with the 
full presence of divinity.”!°° Thomas B. Dozeman also asserts that “Bezalel is divinely 
inspired, filled with the ‘Spirit of God,’ a form of charismatic divine power that infuses a 
person directly.”!°” According to Dozeman, this divine inspiration equips Bezalel with three 
qualities for the construction of the tabernacle: wisdom, understanding, and knowledge. !°° 
Indeed, the inspiration of God’s ruach enabled him to “devise artistic designs, to work in 
gold, silver, and bronze, in cutting stones for setting, and in carving wood, in every kind of 
craft” (Exodus 31:4-5). 

Similarly, Oholiab received God's divine selection for the same task. In addition to 
artistic skill, the Spirit of God endowed them with ability to teach others “how to perform all 
the necessary tasks involved in completing the sacred tabernacle” (Exodus 35:30). !° 

It is worth noting that Bezalel and Oholiab were not designated as leaders of Israel; 
nevertheless, they possessed divine authority and skill given by God’s Spirit for the purpose 
of constructing and embellishing the sacred tent. Their possession of God’s ruach signifies a 
divine commission and empowerment, enabling them to carry out their tasks, akin to the 
prophets and judges chosen and empowered by God’s Spirit for specific mission. For Bezalel 


and Oholiab, the Spirit of God functioned as the source of their artistic abilities. 
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2.2.5 The Spirit of God and Wisdom: Joseph 

The ruach elohim was also given to one of the patriarchs, Joseph. Joseph was neither 
a prophetic figure nor a great warrior like judges. According to the Hebrew scriptures, 
instead of prophecy or military prowess, the life of Joseph is marked by his wisdom and the 
ability to interpret dreams, and those gifts of Joseph are attributed to the presence of the 
Spirit of God in him (Genesis 41:38-39). 

In Genesis 41, Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dream. Not only does he interpret the 
dream, but he also gives administrative advice about how to prepare for the future portended 
by the dream. Because of this, Pharaoh ascribes Joseph’s ability to the Spirit of God. Genesis 
41:38 records the question of the Pharaoh, “Can we find anyone else like this one in whom is 
the Spirit of God?” LXX renders “one who has the Spirit of God in him.” Susan Brayford 
points out that “Rather than using qualifications that Joseph defined, i.e., a man who was 
wise and intelligent, he [Pharaoh] requires someone with ‘the Spirit of God’ in him.”!!° 
Pharaoh links Joseph’s wisdom with the Spirit of God.'!' Because of the presence of God’s 
ruach in Joseph, Pharaoh clarifies that he believes Joseph is the most “discerning and wise” 


man (Gen 41: 39). 


2.2.6 God’s ruach and Poetic Inspiration: David 

The activity of God’s spirit also appears in the field of literature. The Spirit of God 
also came upon David. When Samuel anointed David as the second king of Israel, the spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon David from that day forward (1 Sam 16:13). On the other 


hand, the next verse informs us that the spirit of the Lord departed from Saul (1 Sam 16:14). 
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This means the Israelite kingship was taken from Saul and given to David. The presence of 
Yahweh’s ruach confirms that David was selected by God as the next king of Israel after 
Saul. In addition to the role of divine authentication, the ruach of the Lord gave poetic 
inspiration to David. He was regarded as the great psalmist as well as a great king in the 
history of Israel. According to the Hebrew biblical tradition, almost half of the Psalms were 
written by David. 

2 Samuel 23:1 states that “Now these are the last words of David: The oracle of 
David, son of Jesse, the oracle of the man whom God exalted, the anointed of the God of 
Jacob, the favorite of the Strong One of Israel.” Then, in the next verse, David says, “The 
spirit of the Lord speaks through me, his word is upon my tongue.” David’s saying may be 
taken to suggest that he was like a prophet who delivered the message of God through his 
mouth. Craig E Morrison and Jerome T. Walsh state that “The incipit of 2 Samuel 22 labeled 
David’s words a “song,” whereas this speech is called an ‘oracle’ (neum), a genre most often 
associated with the prophetic transmission of God’s word.”!!? As seen above, the Spirit of 
God played an essential role in the Jewish prophetic tradition. Thus, the Spirit of God in 
verse 2 may be seen as a prophetic inspiration to David. 

However, as the author of half of the Psalm, David is more of a poet than a prophetic 
figure. Evans notes that “David, through this oracle, is presented as prophet as well as a 
poet.”!'3 Lloyd Neve points out that “Normally, prophecy is a word of judgment or of 
encouragement received by the prophet for proclamation. This poem [2 Samuel 23: 2-7], 
however, does not contain the elements of a prophetic oracle.” '!* From this observation, 


Neve argues that “it seems best to designate this poetic inspiration. David attributes to the 
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spirit of Yahweh the gift of eloquence which has made him ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel.”!'° 
In other words, the Spirit of God enabled David to be a poet by giving him poetic inspiration. 

In the ancient world, poets were often regarded as the messenger of gods along with 
prophets since they believed that poetry was the message from gods and the result of divine 
possession or inspiration. However, when comparing David’s poetic inspiration with Saul’s 
prophetic experience through divine possession, there are some differences between their 
experience of the Spirit of God. Evans remarks that “The evidence that the Spirit of the Lord 
was with Saul was provided by his joining a group of ecstatic prophets and behaving in a 
way that was unintelligible to watchers. David evinces the Spirit of God by speaking the 
words of God with clarity.”!!® As she observed, the Spirit of God came upon both Saul and 
David, but no prophetic frenzy that Saul exhibited is found in David. 

The ancient Israelites understood divine possession as a way for God to accomplish 
God’s will on earth. In the Hebrew tradition, divine possession was thought to be a sign of 
divine election. The presence of the Spirit of God on individuals meant that God had 
something to do through them, and at the same time that they were endowed with special 
gifts to accomplish God-given tasks. These gifts can involve not only prophecy or the 
enhancement of combat capability, but also artistic skills, literary attainments, or wisdom, 


according to the purpose of God. 


2.3 The Characteristics of the Coming of the Spirit of God 
2.3.1 Irresistible Nature of Divine Possession and Inspiration 
One of the remarkable aspects evident in prophetic traditions is the compelling and 


irresistible nature of the Spirit of God when it descends upon individuals. This irresistible 
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power is a recurring theme in several passages within the Hebrew Bible, as previously 
discussed. A striking illustration of this phenomenon can be found in the oracles of Balaam, 
recounted in Numbers 23-24. Balaam, initially hired by Balak to pronounce curses upon 
Israel, found himself in a situation where the Spirit of God took hold of him. In this moment, 
Balaam had no autonomy; he was compelled to speak blessings over Israel, aligning with 
God's divine will. This episode vividly demonstrates the overpowering nature of God's Spirit. 
Similarly, the story of Eldad and Medad, found in Numbers 11, further reinforces this 
idea. The chosen elders of Israel were instructed to gather in a tent to receive the Spirit 
bestowed upon Moses. Eldad and Medad, however, remained outside the tent, seemingly not 
meant to partake in this divine bestowal. Contrary to expectations, the Spirit of God 
descended upon them as well, and they began to prophesy within the camp. This unexpected 
turn of events underscores the notion that for human beings, the arrival of God's Spirit is not 
a matter of choice, but rather a matter of being chosen or not chosen. When chosen by God, 
the arrival of the Spirit is an unstoppable force, compelling individuals to speak and act in 


accordance with divine will. 


2.3.2 Temporary and Permanent aspects of Divine Possession and Inspiration 

Divine possession and inspiration have both temporary and permanent characteristics. 
The temporary aspect of the coming of the God’s Spirit is observable in the narrative of 
Balaam (Num 24:2) and the stories of Israelite judges. Balaam's prophetic abilities and the 
exceptional military prowess displayed by the judges of Israel were short-lived, as the Spirit 
of God did not remain with them permanently. God utilized them for a specific time to fulfill 
His purposes. 

Conversely, there is a discernible sense of permanence associated with the 


endowment of spiritual gifts in the realms of artistry and intellect. For instance, the artistic 
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talents of Bezalel and Oholiab, as mentioned in Exodus 31, and the wisdom of Joseph appear 


to be enduring gifts bestowed by the Spirit of God. 


2.3.3 Ecstatic Nature of Divine Possession and Inspiration 

Another aspect of divine possession is ecstasy. Tertullian remarks on the ecstatic 
nature of spirit possession: “When a man is rapt in the Spirit, especially when he beholds the 
glory of God, or when God speaks through him, he necessarily loses his sensation because he 
is overshadowed with the power of God...”!!’ According to him, divine possession puts 
humans in an ecstatic state. The ecstatic state of the being possessed is observed mainly in 
the prophetic tradition. It seems, as Tertullian stated, that the Spirit of God in the Hebrew 
Bible drives the prophets into an abnormal state of consciousness. However, the ecstatic state 
of the Israelite prophets is one of the most controversial issues among scholars. This is 
because the answer varies depending on how one defines ecstasy. 

Robert R. Wilson points out that biblical scholars have been somewhat imprecise in 
using the term ‘ecstasy.’ According to him, most scholars regard “ecstasy as the means by 
which divine-human communication takes place.” Then, he states that for other scholars, 
ecstasy refers to “the observable behavioral characteristics” such as “loss of consciousness, 
physiological collapse, obsessive or compulsive actions, garbled speech, and visions or 
hallucinations.”!'!* Robert L. Alden notes “While there are those who connect the word, 
‘ecstasy’ with all kinds of frowned-upon activities, there are those who, though not 
abandoning the term, mean only the mild excitement which each of us occasionally 


shows 99119 
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Gustav Hdélscher argued that ecstasy was characteristic of all Hebrew prophets. 
According to him, the prophets of Israel delivered their oracles in an ecstatic state and later 
wrote them down.!”° In fact, it is not difficult to identify an abnormal state among the 
prophets in the Hebrew Bible. Although Saul was not a prophet, he showed prophetic frenzy 
when he received God’s ruach (1 Sam 10. 10; 19:23-24). Saul exhibited uncontrolled ecstatic 
behavior when possessed by the Spirit of God in 1 Samuel 19:24 in which Saul prophesied 
naked in front of Samuel, and lay naked all that day and all that night. 

Some of the Hebrew prophetic literature preferred to use different expressions, such 
as “the word” of Yahweh or “the hand” of God, instead of “the Spirit of God,” but still many 
of the Israelite prophets had ecstatic experiences, “making spirit journeys and seeing 
heavenly things.”'?! Among the prophets of Israel, Ezekiel would be the one of the best 
examples of someone who had an ecstatic experience. Ezekiel described in detail the moment 
of his calling by God (Ezekiel 1). He saw the heavens opened and heard the voice of 
Yahweh. In addition to the visions, the prophet experienced spiritual journeys by the Spirit of 
God (Ezekiel 3:12, 14). These experiences of Ezekiel clearly demonstrate the ecstatic 
experiences of the prophets. 

The call of Isaiah also has an ecstatic element. Isaiah recorded that in his vision he 
saw the Lord sitting on a throne (Isaiah 6:1) and had a conversation with God (Isaiah 6:8). 
Jeremiah also had a similar experience. Gunnel Andre states that “The call of Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 1) is also told in a mixture of vision and audition... YHWH and Jeremiah carry on 


a dialogue where the prophet protests over his mission with reference to his youth.”'”* These 
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examples clearly suggest that the state of ecstasy is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Hebrew prophetic tradition in which the Spirit of God played a crucial role. 

On the other hand, other scholars point out that prophetic ecstasy should not apply to 
all of the Hebrew prophets in the Hebrew Canon. Comparing Elijah with the prophets of 
Baal, who demonstrated ecstatic behavior, shouting and shedding their blood with sword and 
spear, Abraham J. Heschel also points out, 

It is strange that in all the discussion of prophetic ecstasy, scholars overlooked the 

significant fact that in the leading prophetic figures between the time of Moses and 

the time of Amos, no sign of ecstasy is reported. !”° 
Scholars who hold this position often divide the prophets of Israel into two groups: the 
primitive prophets and the classical prophets (or writing prophets). They admitted the 
existence of ecstasy in the primitive prophetic tradition of Israel, but argued that the ecstatic 
experiences were not the case for the classical prophets, from Amos to Malachi. Moses 
Buttenwieser states, “The inspiration of the great literary prophets has nothing in common 
with the ecstasy of the prophets of the older type.”!*4 Another approach to the problem of the 
existence of prophetic ecstasy was suggested by Gunkel and Theodore H. Robinson. !*° They 
admitted both the ecstatic nature of prophecy and rational feature of written prophecy, by 
arguing that “the prophets produced their oracles after their ecstatic experiences had 
ended.”!° 


Although some scholars have a negative view of the presence of ecstasy among the 


classical prophets, it is undeniable that ecstasy is one of the features of the history of the 
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Hebrew prophetic traditions. Lindblom rightly pointed out, 
If ecstasy is understood as the well-known mental state in which the ego fully loses 
the consciousness of itself and becomes completely absorbed in the Divine, in the so- 
called unio mystica, there can be no talk of ecstasy in connection with the Israelite 
prophets. !?” 
Then, he defined the term ecstasy in a psychological sense: 
...ecstasy...denoting a mental state in which human consciousness is so concentrated 
on a particular idea or feeling that the normal current of thoughts and perceptions is 
broken off and the senses temporarily cease to function in a normal way. !”° 
Also, Lindblom emphasized that “In analyzing prophetic personalities it must always 
be kept in mind that inspiration and ecstasy have many degrees and many manifestations.” !”° 
He asserts that the early prophets sought ecstasy as an end itself, and their behavior was 
orgiastic. In contrast, he says that for the classical prophets, ecstasy simply served as the 
means by which divine revelations were received. In other words, although there are 
differences in degrees and expressions, both the early and classical prophets can be seen as 
ecstatic. Lindblom’s understanding of ecstasy is useful in explaining the visions and 
supernatural experiences of the classical prophets. Therefore, considering Lindblom’s 


definition of the term and his suggestion, the classical prophets in the Hebrew Bible may also 


be described as ecstatic figures who were affected by God. 


Conclusion 

The Hebrew Bible reveals that the Spirit of God played various roles. Divine 
possession and inspiration depicted in the Hebrew Bible provide information about how the 
ancient Hebrews perceived the influence of God in their experience and how they understood 


the way or method in which the godly power was transferred to humankind and exercised in 
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the world. The Old Testament states that God continued to be involved in the world after 
creating the world by the Word and the Spirit of God. In the Jewish tradition, the transfer of 
divine power to mortals occurred through divine possession and inspiration by the Spirit of 
God, and those who received the Spirit were instrumental in fulfilling God's purpose. This 
divine possession and inspiration by the Spirit of God empowered individuals to prophesy, 


bestow military prowess, inspire poetry, or impart wisdom. 
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Chapter 3. Divine Possession and Inspiration 


in the Greco-Roman World 


It is important to note that these concepts of divine possession and inspiration were 
deeply ingrained in the cultural, religious, and artistic aspects of Greco-Roman society. The 
belief in divine intervention and the influence of deities upon human affairs not only 
permeated their religious practices but also found expression in various forms of art, 
literature, and philosophy. The influence of divine inspiration extended beyond religious 
contexts, reaching into artistic endeavors and literary creations. It was not uncommon for 
poets, playwrights, and artists to attribute their creative works to the guidance of divine 
muses or patron deities. The belief in divine inspiration served as both a source of validation 


for their creations and a driving force behind their artistic pursuits. 


3.1 Terminology 

As discussed earlier, the ancient people employed various terms to denote divine 
possession and inspiration. These words include enthusiasmos, epipnoia, theophoria, and 
katachos. Addey points out that the first three are “generally translated as divine inspiration, 
while katachos in the passive sense means 'held' or 'owned' and is akin to the English term 


ool 


'‘possessed.”’ However, the ancients did not make a strict distinction between these words. 
For this reason, as pointed out in chapter 1, modern scholars tend to treat divine ‘possession’ 


and ‘inspiration’ not as distinct phenomena. 


' Crystal Addey, “Divine Possession and Divination in the Graeco-Roman World: The 
Evidence from IJamblichus’s On the Mysteries,” in Spirit Possession and Trance: New 
Interdisciplinary Perspectives, ed. Bettina E. Schimidt and Lucy Huskinson (London: Continuum, 
2010), 172. 
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Lindblom offers an explanation of divine inspiration in which there is a distinction 
between the self and the divinity. The divinity, according to this perspective, remains 
external to the human ego, not entering it. The subject does not claim that the divinity 
penetrates them but instead describes the divinity as coming to them, appearing before them, 
speaking to them, influencing them with its power, seizing them, or establishing a connection 
with them. The subject acknowledges having fellowship with the divinity, engaging in 
intercourse with it, and being influenced by it.” 

I concur with Lindblom's distinction between the self and divinity in the context of 
divine inspiration. However, I disagree with his assertion that the deity does not enter an 
inspired person, as indwelling should not be the sole criterion for distinguishing between 
divine possession and inspiration. In support of this viewpoint, the New Testament 
emphasizes that the Holy Spirit dwells within believers (1 Corinthians 3:16; 6:19; 2 
Corinthians 6:16; 2 Timothy 1:14; Romans 8:9, 11, etc.). The Holy Spirit, while dwelling 
within believers, inspires them to live according to God's principles without causing a 
forfeiture of their self-consciousness, as experienced in cases of divine possession. 

Consequently, as previously stated in the introduction, I propose distinguishing 
between these two phenomena based on whether or not one loses self-consciousness, 
regardless of the occurrence of penetration. The most pivotal disparity between possession 
and inspiration lies in determining who is the subject of action and consciousness. In 
possession, the sovereignty of consciousness belongs to the divine being, resulting in the 
possessed individuals losing their consciousness and potentially being unaware of the events 
occurring through them. In contrast, those who experience inspiration retain their self- 
consciousness despite the influence of a superior spiritual force. They acknowledge that they 


are under the sway of divine inspiration. 


? Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel, 34. 
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When talking about divine possession and inspiration, the notion frequently appears is 
‘entheos’ which means “within is a god” or “(having) a god within.” It refers to the action of 
the god within the human. The English term enthusiasm stems from this word. The oldest 
text in which the word enthusiasmos appears is Democritus’ text, the early Greek philosopher 
(460 BC-370 BCE). The early Church father, Clement of Alexandria quoted Democritus’ 
statement on divine possession and inspiration in relation to a poet: “What a poet writes with 
enthusiasm and divine breath is most beautiful (Democritus, Frag. B18 D-K).”? 

Vensa Tomovska notes that Plato used the different forms of the verb enthousiazo 
most frequently, the adjective enthousiastikos three times, and the noun enthousiasmos 
once.* The verb describes the action or state of the subject. Enthousiazo, meaning ‘to be 
inspired’ or ‘to be possessed’ by a god, denotes a passive action, and thus, the inspired or 
possessed one was influenced by a deity or divine power. Tomovska states that “The 
undergoer of that action is actually a recipient of a particular divine message, of a divine 


power. The one who has received that divine power becomes entheos.”” 


3.2 The Roles of Divine Possession and Inspiration in the Hellenistic World 

In Jewish tradition, the concept of divine possession and inspiration played a 
significant role, particularly in relation to the transmission of divine messages and the 
manifestation of superhuman forces. This divine interaction was primarily experienced by 
prophets, as well as leaders of Israel, including judges and kings. These individuals were 
seen as instruments through which God delivered His message or empowered them for 


certain tasks. 


3 Vensa Tomovska, “Democritus’ Enthousiasmos,” in Aeternitas Antiquitatis: Proceedings, 
ed. Valerij Sofronievski (Skopje: Association of Classical Philologists Antika, 2010), 61. 
4 Tomovska, “Democritus’ Enthousiasmos,” 61. 
> Tomovska, 61. 
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Turning to the Greco-Roman world, we find a similar association between divine 
possession and inspiration and the communication of divine messages. One prominent 
example was the practice of oracles, where individuals were thought to enter a state of divine 
possession to deliver messages and insights from the gods. Furthermore, divine possession 
and inspiration were closely linked to the realm of poetry in the Greco-Roman tradition. 
Poets were believed to receive inspiration directly from the gods, allowing them to create 
works of great beauty and significance. It was believed that the gods bestowed their poetic 
gifts upon these individuals, enabling them to access profound insights and express them 
through their artistic creations. 

In Greco-Roman literature, gods were believed to intervene in human affairs, 
granting enhanced combat abilities to heroes and imbuing certain thoughts or emotions into 
individuals. These cases are better characterized as inspiration rather than divine possession, 
as they literally inspire certain thoughts or feelings but do not take over the individual's 
consciousness. Ultimately, both in Jewish tradition and the Greco-Roman world, divine 
possession and inspiration held a significant place in the belief systems and cultural practices 
of these societies. Whether through the agency of prophets, oracles, poets, or heroes, the 
connection between humans and the divine realm was believed to be established, allowing 
for the transmission of messages, artistic expression, and the infusion of divine power into 


mortal endeavors. 


3.2.1 Divine Possession in Divination 

In ancient times, gods communicated with the human in a wide range of ways, 
especially with various kinds of divination. Divination (mantike) formed one of the essential 
elements of Greco-Roman religious and ritual traditions. The ancients believed that gods 


utilized not only humans but also animal and natural phenomena to convey their messages. 
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Humanity tried to understand or interpret the divinatory signs given by deities to discern 
“hidden or secret knowledge or information on the past, present, or future.’ 

Addey argues that “Divination was ubiquitous, authoritative and extremely well 
respected in ancient Greek and Roman cultures”’ and “embedded in the daily lives of the 
Greeks and Romans.”® In his book on divination (De Divinatione), Cicero describes 
divination as something “that is both very old and is corroborated by the unanimity of all 
peoples and nations” (On Divination, 1.11).? This statement discloses well the popularity and 


universality of divination at that time. 


3.2.1.1 Two Types of Divinations: Possessed (Inspired) and Inductive 


In the Greco-Roman world, both city-states and individuals frequently used 


1, 1° 


divination to get divine consultation and advice or to discern the gods' will."* Ancient 


philosophers divided divination mainly into two types: inductive types and inspired.'! Cicero 
discusses these two kinds of divination: “there are two kinds of divination, the one involving 
a technique, the other involving nature” (On Divination, 1.12). According to him, the former 
included practices such as examining entrails, interpreting prodigies and lightning, and using 
augurs, astrologers, and lots. These practices were based on specific techniques and methods 
that were used to predict future events. The latter included practices such as dreams and 


prophecies, which were thought to be natural occurrences that could be interpreted to predict 


® Crystal Addey, Divination and Knowledge in Ancient Greek and Roman Cultures (New 
York: Routledge, 2021), 1. 

7 Addey, Divination and Knowledge, 1. 

® Addey, Divination and Knowledge, 1. 

? Cicero, On Divination, trans. David Wardle (New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 49. 

'0 Addey, Divination and Knowledge, 2. 

'! Tn my classification, “divinely possessed” is a more accurate expression because the 
diviners who belong to this type exhibit the loss of consciousness as well as an ecstatic behavior. 
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the future (On Divination, 1. 12). Cicero argued that the latter did not require a technique but 

were based on divine possession. 
So I agree with those who have said that there are two kinds of divination, one in 
which technique has a part and the other which involves no technique. For there is a 
technique for those who by conjecture deduce new things and have learnt the ancient 
by having observed them. On the other hand, they involve no technique who foretell 
the future not by reason or conjecture (by having observed and recorded signs), but 
by a certain stirring of the mind or some free and unrestrained movement, as happens 
often to people who dream and sometimes to those who prophesy in frenzy 
(furorem)...Oracles of this kind should be considered, not those which are conducted 
by equalized lots, but those which are poured forth under a divine impulse and 
inspiration (instinctu divino adflatuque funduntur). (On Divination, 1.34) 

Inductive divination was performed by a technical diviner, who has “the requisite 
knowledge and skill for the proper interpretation of the ambiguous signs and symbols that 
were regarded as coded indications of the will of the gods.”'* Their duty was “to interpret the 
various coded manifestations of the divine will for the advantage of the state that employed 
him and to minimize the risks it had to take.” !? In the Odyssey 2. 146-176, Halitherses is 
described as a man who surpasses all men of his time in his knowledge of birds and his 
ability to speak words of destiny. When Zeus sent two eagles as an omen, Halitherses 
foretold Odysseus's return and the tragic end that would befall the suitors. He was not 
possessed by Zeus but interpreted the omen through his own knowledge and skill. In this 
sense, Halitherses is an inductive diviner with specialized skills and knowledge. 

Conversely, the Oracle, among the most prevalent forms of divination in antiquity, 
was classified into the second type of divination where divine possession played a 


fundamental role. The Greeks and Romans believed that an “Oracle was obtained through a 


prophet or prophetess who was thought to be ‘inspired’ or “‘possessed' by a god or goddess or 


" David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1983), 35. 
'3 Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World, 35. 
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by a daimon, a type of semi-divine spirit.”'* Oracles played a role as portals through whom 
the gods spoke directly to people. 

Both oracles and seers played integral roles in the practice of divination. Michael 
Attyah Flower, however, makes a distinction between them. He elucidates that: 

Oracles were different from seers in that while Oracles were utterances directly from 

a god or goddess, seers usually interpreted signs sent by the gods through natural 

phenomena and entities, as well as in the behavior, flight, and entrails of animals. !° 
According to Flower's classification, oracles and seers emerge as two distinct categories 
within the realm of ancient divination. Oracles centered on delivering divine messages while 
under the influence of possession, whereas seers specialized in deciphering the intentions of 
gods through specific techniques. Consequently, while oracles could be categorized as 


inspired (possessed, more exactly) diviners, seers aligned with the inductive approach to 


divination. 


3.2.1.2 The Oracle at Dodona 

If divination can be defined as 'the communication with gods, heroes or other semi- 
divine beings, then all divine beings and spiritual entities can be the giver of the divinatory 
message, and any individual can be recipient. Nevertheless, several notable deities were 
prominently associated with oracles, often utilizing them as their mouthpiece. Moreover, 
within the Mediterranean realm, there existed renowned institutional sites dedicated to 
oracular practices. 

Dodona was famous for the oracle of Zeus. It was regarded as one of the oldest 


oracles in Greece. The oracle of Dodona is mentioned in Homeric epics. In /liad 16.233-235, 


'4 Addey, “Divine Possession and Divination in the Graeco-Roman World,” 171-72. 
'S Michael Attyah Flower and Warren Allmon, The Seer in Ancient Greece (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2008), 60. 
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Achilles prayed to Zeus: *O High Zeus, Lord of Dodona, Pelasgian, dwelling far away, 
ruling over Dodona, where the winters are harsh! All around you there are the Selloi, your 
interpreters, who don't wash their feet and who sleep on the ground.”!° From this prayer, it 
can be inferred that the prophets of Zeus were called Se//oi, and they played a role as 
interpreters of Zeus' oracle. In Odyssey 14.327-30=19.296-9, Odysseus visits Dodona to hear 
the will of Zeus. Odysseus was going to Dodona so that from the god's divine, high-leafed 
oak tree, he might hear the will of Zeus on the question of how he should return to the land of 
Ithaca, openly or secretly. Unlike J/iad, there is no mention of the Se//oi. Odysseus obtained 
the divine consultant from the oak tree. 

It is uncertain that the concept of divine possession played a significant role in the 
oracle of Dodona since Homer did not mention it. He just referred to them as Zeus’ 
interpreter. Based on Homer's description in which the prophets were described as 
interpreters and slept on the ground, the oracle of Dodona seems to be associated with the 
dreams. However, Plato’s reference to Dodona oracle implies that the Se/loi were related to 
divine possession. Plato states that “the prophetess at Delphi and the Priestesses at Dodona 
have done Greece a lot of good —not only individuals, but whole communities—in their 
madness, but little or nothing when they are in their right minds” (Phaedrus 244a8-b3). Here, 
madness refers to the prophetic state caused by divine possession. Thus, Plato's statement 


suggests that Dodona's oracle is also associated with divine possession. 


3.2.1.3 The Oracle at Delphi 


Apollo, the Oracular God 


‘6 Sarah Iles Johnston, Ancient Greek Divination (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2008), 72. 
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Although Zeus was the king of Greek gods, the Delphic oracle was the most 
renowned and influential throughout the Mediterranean world when it comes to the oracle. It 
had a panhellenic reputation, and Apollo was the god of the Delphic oracle. In antiquity, 
Apollo was recognized as a god of prophecy. We find various versions of how Apollo 
established his oracle in Delphi. According to the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, Apollo killed a 
she-dragon with his arrow and established the foundation of his oracular shrine (Hom. Hymn 
3.182-387). However, the most popular version is a little bit different. Apollo fought the 
male dragon, named Python, who guarded the shrine for the goddess, Ge (Earth). The god 
vanquished Python with a hundred arrows and finally killed it. Then, he took over the 


Delphic oracle from Ge.!” 


The Pythia 

The Delphic oracle provides the best example of how the ancient oracle worked 
through divine possession. The prophetess of the Delphic oracle was called the Pythia. She 
was the best-known enthusiastic prophetess in the Greco-Roman world. The Pythia is a 
generic name to denote the Delphic oracle.!* According to Plutarch, who served as the priest 
at the Delphic oracle for more than 20 years, the Pythia was an ordinary woman, who didn't 
own any specific skills or educations. He explains the Pythia as follows: 

Even so the maiden who now serves the god here was born of as lawful and 

honourable wedlock as anyone, and her life has been in all respects proper; but, 

having been brought up in the home of poor peasants, she brings nothing with her as 

the result of technical skill or of any other expertness or faculty, as she goes down 

into the shrine... so this girl, inexperienced and uninformed about practically 


everything, a pure, virgin soul, becomes associate of the god. (De Pythiae Oraculis 
405c-d)'? 


'7 Joseph Eddy Fontenrose, Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1980), 15. 
'8 Giulia Perdrucci, “Divination and female sexuality,” in Divination and Knowledge in 
Greco-Roman Antiquity, ed. Crystal Addey (New York: Routledge, 2021), 194. 
'? Plutarch, Moralia: Volume V, trans. F. C. Babbitt, LCL 306 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1936), 319-21. 
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Plutarch remarks that the Pythia was a simple woman with no education and 
experience, and no special skills for uttering oracles. Her prophecies relied on divine 
possession (enthusiasmos) by Apollo. Erwin Rohde explains how the Delphic oracles 
operated: 

a virgin priestess, prophesied under the intoxicating excitement of the vapours issuing 

from a cleft in the rocks above which she sat on a tripod; she was filled with the god 

himself and his spirit. The god, as was believed, entered into the earthly body, or else 
the priestess' soul, 'loosed' from her body, apprehended the divine revelations with the 
spiritual mind. What she then 'with frenzied mouth' foretold, was spoken through her 
by the god. When she said, 'I' it was Apollo who spoke to whomsoever it concerned. 

That which lived, thought, and spoke in her so long as she was in frenzy, was the god 

himself.”° 

She spoke for the god, but her message was gibberish that the priests had to translate 
them into “the poetic verse that enquirers will be able to understand.”*! E.R. Dodds makes 
the same point. According to him, “At Delphi... Apollo relied...on ‘enthusiasm’ in its original 
and literal sense. The Pythia became entheos, plena deo: the god entered into her and used 
her vocal organs as if they were his own... that is why Apollo's Delphic utterances are always 
couched in the first person, never in the third.”*? The god of the Delphic oracle used the 
woman as his mouthpiece through divine possession. 

The Pythia was possessed by Apollo and became infused with the divine spirit. When 
the Pythia delivered oracles, she was thought to be in a state of a prophetic frenzy as the 
result of divine possession. In the Oracles at Delphi No longer given in verse, Plutarch 
describes the ecstatic state of the Pythia when she delivered the oracles: 

For he [Apollo] makes known and reveals his own thoughts, but he makes them 


known through the associated medium of a mortal body [the Pythia] and a soul that is 
unable to keep quiet, or, as it yields itself to the One that moves it, to remain of itself 


2° Erwin Rohde, Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality Among Greeks (New 
York: Routledge, 1925), 291. 
2! Johnston, Ancient Greek Divination, 33. 
2 Eric R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkely: University of California Press, 
1973), 70-71. 
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unmoved and tranquil, but, as though tossed amid billows and enmeshed in the 
stirrings and emotions within itself, it makes itself more and more restless. (The 
Oracles at Delphi, 404e)** 
This description portrays the chaotic condition of the Pythias' soul and body completely 
overcome by the god Apollo. This description attests that the Pythia was a divinely possessed 
diviner. 
There was little doubt that the ancients believed that Pythia's oracles came from 
Apollo through divine possession in antiquity. Even the early Christian fathers did not 
question it. However, they didn't regard it as divine possession, but evil possession. Origen 
explicates the mechanism of the Delphic oracles as follows: 
It is said of the Pythian priestess, whose oracle seems to have been the most 
celebrated, that when she sat down at the mouth of the Castalian cave, the prophetic 
Spirit of Apollo entered her private parts; and when she was filled with it, she gave 
utterance to responses which are regarded with awe as divine truths...but as often as 
she was believed to receive inspiration from Apollo. Moreover, it is not the part of a 
divine spirit to drive the prophetess into such a state of ecstasy and madness that she 
loses control of herself. (Origen, Contra Celsum 7.3) 
Similarly, John Chrysostom states that 
this same Pythoness then is said, being a female, to sit at times upon the tripod of 
Apollo astride, and thus the evil spirit ascending from beneath and entering the lower 
part of her body, fills the woman with madness, and she with dishevelled hair begins 
to play the bacchanal and to foam at the mouth, and thus being in a frenzy to utter the 
words of her madness. (Homilies on First Corinthians XXIX 2) 
For the Church fathers, Apollo was an evil spirit. According to them, Apollo possessed the 
Pythia through the sexual intercourse. Thus, they characterize possession of Pythia as evil 


spirit possession. Nevertheless, they admit that the Delphic oracle is attributed to (evil) spirit 


possession. 


23 Plutarch, Moralia: Volume V, 314-15. 
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The Sibyls 

Another renowned divinely possessed prophetess in the ancient world is the Sibyl. 
The earliest mention of a sibyl appears in Heraclitus' fragment 92 in the 5th century BC: 
“And the Sibyl, with raving lips uttering things mirthless, unembellished, and unperfumed, 
reaches over a thousand years with her voice, thanks to the god in her.”4 According to him, 
the god was in her, entheos. Plutarch cited Heraclitus' description of the Sibyl in his De 
Pythiae Oraculis 397A.”° Heraclitus and Plutarch characterize the Sibyl with “frenzied lips,” 
which suggests that she was affected by divine possession to cause the prophetic frenzy. 

In the first place, Sibyl was a kind of personal name given to a female prophetess. 
David S. Potter claims that “In the late fifth century BC, it does appear that 'Sibylla' was the 
name given to a single inspired prophetess.””° However, from the late 4th century BC, 
various sibyls, who were localized traditionally at all the famous oracle centers in association 
with Apollo, the oracular god, appeared and the Sibyls, thus, were treated as the title for the 
prophetesses of Apollo. 

According to early Christian author Lactantius (c. 250-c.325), the Latin writer Marcus 
Terentius Varro lists ten Sibyls chronologically: the Persian, the Libyan, the Delphian, the 
Cimmerian, the Erythraean, the Samian, the Cumaean, the Hellespontine, the Phrygian, and 
the Tibutine (Divine Institutes, Book 1, Chapter 6).?” Among various Sibylline traditions, for 
Romans, the Cumaean Sibyl was the most famous and important because of her relevance to 


the legends of early Rome. The notable portrayal of the Cumaean Sibyl is found in Virgil's 


4 Translated by John Bert, LiBvAAG 52 powvopéva otopati Kad’ HpdxAertov dyéracta. Koi 
AKAAAMTLOTA Kai GUDPLOTA PHEyYOLEVY YUiwv ETOV ECucvEita TH Movi dia TOV OEedv. (Heraclitus, 
Frag.92) 

°5 “But the Sibyl ‘with frenzied lips,’ as Heracleitus has it, ‘uttering words mirthless, 
unembellished, unperfumed, yet reaches to a thousand years with her voice through the god.” 

°6 David S. Potter, Prophecy and History in the Crisis of the Roman Empire: A Historical 
Commentary on the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 106. 

7 Lactantius, The Divine Institutes, trans. Mary Francis McDonald, Fathers of the Church 49 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2008), 31-34. 
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Aeneid, Book 6. In this book, Aeneas arrives at Cumae, where he encounters the Sibyl, the 
prophetic priestess of Apollo, within the temple constructed by Daedalus. Then, the Sibyl 
prophesied about the future of Aeneas and the Trojans. 
According to Virgil, the prophetess delivered her prophecies under divine 
possession. The Sibyl could feel the god coming, “Deus, ecce deus!” Then, Virgil records: 
As she spoke thus before the doors, suddenly her expression and complexion 
changed, and her hair did not stay neat, but her breast heaved and her wild heart 
swelled with madness. She was larger to behold and did not sound human, since she 
was inspired by the closer presence of the deity. (Aeneid 6. 45-50)° 
Like Heraclitus, Virgil portrays the Cumaean Sibyl as an ecstatic-divinely possessed 
prophetess. Virgil stresses divine dominance over the prophetess: 
But the seer, not yet in thrall to Phoebus, raved monstrously in the cave, to try if she 
could cast the mighty deity from her breast. All the more did he wear her frenzied 
Ae compelling her savage spirit and moulding it by his pressure. (Aeneid 6.76- 
The prophetess wanted to stop and break free from divine possession, but she was 
helpless in the presence of the god. When the Sibyl prophesied to Aeneas, the Trojan hero, 
she spoke in first-person, “I” as Pythia did: “I behold dreadful wars and the Tiber frothing 
with abundant blood.’*? 
Parke points out that unlike the case of Pythia, the first person here does not refer to 
Apollo, but the Sibyl herself.*! Thus, he claims that the female prophet was inspired by the 
deity but not totally possessed by the god.*? Indeed, Virgil's descriptions in which the 


Cumaean Sibyl was aware of the coming of the deity, and struggled against the god imply 


that total loss of consciousness did not occur in her case. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that 


8 Nicholas Horsfall, Virgil, Aeneid 6: A Commentary, vol. 1, Introduction, Text and 
Translation (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 5, https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110229912. 

>? Horsfall, Virgil, Aeneid 6, 7. 

3° Horsfall, 7. 

31H. W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (New York: Routledge, 
1988), 33. 

>? Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity, 33. 
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the traditional pictures of the Sibyl present her as the ecstatic prophetess under the influence 
of divine possession. 

The Sibyl was the prophetess in the Greco-Roman religious tradition, but Jews and 
Christianity fabricated the Sibylline Oracles.* In the Sibylline Oracles, the ecstatic nature of 
the Sibyl's prophecies was further accentuated. Olivia Stewart contends that “Prophetic 
inspiration in the Sibylline Oracles is characterized throughout by a lack of awareness, 
compulsion, exhaustion, and pain.”°* As Stewart points out, the Sibyl described in the 
Sibylline Oracles was thoroughly controlled by the deity. During divine possession, she does 
not remember what she says: “I will speak the following with my whole person in ecstasy. 
For I do not know what I say, but God bids me utter each thing” (Sibylline Oracles, 2.5).*° 
This saying illustrates that Sibyl entered into an ecstatic state when she was possessed by the 


god. 


Bakis 

While Pythia and the Sibyls were female prophets, Bakis was male. Similar to the 
Sibyls, Bakis was a generic, not a personal name. Erwin Rohde insists that Bakis was a title 
belonging to various types of the ecstatic prophet. In particular, Rohde identifies Bakis with 
wandering ecstatic male prophets.*° 

The ancients believed that Bakis, like the Pythia and Sibyls, uttered prophecies while 


in a frenzy. Cicero classified Bakis as one of those who prophecy in frenzy and under a 


33 Edwyn Bevan, Sibyls and Seers: A Survey of Some Ancient Theories of Revelation and 
Inspiration (New York: Routledge, 2014), 136. 

34 Olivia Stewart, “I will Speak ... with My Whole Person in Ecstasy’: Instrumentality and 
Independence in the Sybilline Oracles,” in Sibyls, Scriptures, and Scrolls: John Collins at Seventy, ed. 
Joel Baden, Hindy Najman, and Eibert Tigchelaar (Leiden, Neth.: Brill, 2017), 1234. 

5 J. J. Collins, “Sibylline Oracles (Second Century B.C.Seventh Century A.D.,” in The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 1, Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments, ed. James H. Charlesworth 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1983), 345. 

3° Rhode, Psyche, 292. 
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divine impulse and possession (Cicero, On Divination 1. 34).°’ According to Pausanias, a 
Greek traveler and geographer of the second century AD, Bakis was inspired by the Nymphs 
rather than Apollo. He states that “Epaminondas was most strongly drawn to the foundation 
by the oracles of Bacis [Bakis], who was inspired by the Nymphs and left prophecies 
regarding others of the Greeks as well as the return of the Messenians. (Description of 
Greece 4.27.4).”*® Although it was not the god Apollo who possessed Bakis, it seems to be 
clear that divine possession played a decisive role in his prophecies. 

As shown above, along with two prophetesses, Bakis was a representative prophet of 
the classical world associated with the notion of divine possession. Greeks and Romans 
recognized that the gods had many channels to communicate with human beings. However, 
Greco-Roman prophetic tradition shows that divine possession and inspiration were the most 
important and widely known means to the ancients in the communication between gods and 
humans. Likewise, the notion of divine possession played an essential role in the Jewish 
prophetic tradition. Furthermore, divine possession was accompanied by the prophetic frenzy 
both in Greco-Roman and Jewish traditions and contained irresistible, compulsory, and 


violent aspects. 


3.2.2 Divine Inspiration and Poetry 

The notion of divine possession and inspiration also played an important role in the 
ancients’ understanding of poetry. The poet’s beautiful skill (sophos) and excellence (aréte) 
were bestowed as the result of a close relationship with the gods. And then, the special 
relationship between poets and gods was understood in the concept of divine possession and 


inspiration. The aréte of poetry and the definition of poetry itself depends on whether it is 


37 Cicero, On Divination, trans. David Wardle, 57. 
38 Pausanias, Description of Greece, trans. W. H. S. Jones and H. A. Ormerod, vol. 2, Books 
3-5, LCL 188 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1918), 319. 
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divinely inspired. Democritus, who is thought to have coined the word enthousiasmos, 
articulates that “Whatever a poet writes with enthousiasmos and divine breath (hierou 
pneumatos) is exceedingly beautiful” (DK68B18).*? Cicero also connects a poet with divine 
possession. He remarks that no one can be a poet “who is not on fire with passion and 
without a certain touch of frenzy” (De oratore 2.46.194). *° 

N.K. Chadwick asserts that poetic activity was thought to be a kind of divine madness 
by the ancients.*! Plato understood divine possession and inspiration as divine madness. In 
Phaedrus, he divided divine madness into four categories: prophetic madness, telestic or 
ritual madness, poetic madness, and erotic madness (Phaedrus, 244a-245a).” Socrates in 
Phaedrus says, “We attributed prophetic inspiration to Apollo, mystical inspiration to 
Dionysus, poetic inspiration to the Muses, and the fourth kind to Aphrodite and to Love” 
(Phaedrus, 265b). This saying of Socrates shows that in the ancient world, divine possession 
and inspiration played a crucial role in many aspects of life, including religion and art. 

In antiquity, poetry was thought to be of divine nature since it was originally created 
for the pleasure and enchantment of the gods.** Apollo, who was the god of prophecy, was 
the god of poetry. However, unlike in the prophetic tradition in which Apollo was the most 
influential god, the Muses, as the guardians of the poetry, who were the daughters between 
Zeus and Mnemosyne, took part in the ancient poetic tradition as important as Apollo. 

In Theogony, Hesiod reveals the divine origin of poetry: “Such is the holy gift the 


Muses give men. The singers and lyre players of this earth are descended from the Muses and 


3° Naddaf, “The Origin and Meaning of Poetic Inspiration in Ancient Greece,” 1. 

4 Cicero, De Oratore, book 2, trans. E. W. Sutton (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
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far-shooting Apollo” (Theog. 93-95). According to Hesiod, poetry was given to the human 
being as a holy gift by the Muses, and the recipients of that gift were regarded as the 
descendants of Apollo and the Muses. 

Homer shows a similar perspective on poetry. Referring to Demodocus, he tells us 
that the blind minstrel was provided with the gift of sweet song by Apollo (Od. 8.44) and the 
Muses (Od. 8.64). Demodocus was taught by the Muses or Apollo (Od. 8.487-91) and 
inspired by the Muses who provided him with the immediate impulse to sing: “The Muse 
moved the bard to sing of the glorious deed of men (Od. 8.73).“* According to Homer, the 
Muses gave Demodocus a sweet song as compensation for his blindness (Od. 8.64). In 
addition, in Odyssey 22.347-48, the bard Phemius admits that the god has put songs into his 
heart. Likewise, as seen above, Plato also attributed poetic inspiration to the Muses 
(Phaedrus. 245a ff). All of these observations demonstrate that ancient poetry was 
understood in the concept of divine possession and inspiration. 

Whereas in the prophetic tradition prophets were the recipient of divine possession 
and inspiration, in poetic tradition, poets were the receiver of divine inspiration. The poets 
and prophet(ess) played a similar role in that they both delivered the word of gods by means 
of divine possession and inspiration. Alice Sperduti argues that in the classical world poets 
and prophets have close relationships by virtue of their divine inspiration. They “functioned 
by divinely wrought frenzy.”*° Likewise, H.M. and N.K. Chadwick notes that “It is clear that 
throughout the ancient languages of northern Europe the ideas of poetry, eloquence, 
information (especially antiquarian learning) and prophecy are intimately connected.”*° 


Indeed, sometimes a poet was designated as a prophet. In Theogony, for instance, Hesiod 


“4 Penelope Murray, “Poetic Inspiration in Early Greece” in Oxford Readings in Ancient 
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described the poet as a messenger of the Muse,*’ and Pindar called himself as the prophet of 


the Muse: 'be a mantis, Muse, and I will be a prophet”' (Frag. 150).*8 


3.2.2.1 Divine Inspiration in Early Greek Poetry: Homer and Hesiod 

Eric Havelock argues that divine possession and inspiration were absent from early 
Greek poetry such as Homeric epics. According to him, those concepts were invented by the 
Greek philosophers in the fifth century, notably by Democritus.* E. R. Dodds also points out 
that “The notion of the ‘frenzied’ poet composing in a state of ecstasy appears not to be 
traceable further back than the fifth century.°° He insists that “Epic tradition represented the 
poet as deriving supernormal knowledge from the Muses, but not as falling into ecstasy or 
being possessed by them.”*! 

Penelope Murray points out that Havelock’s understanding of poetic inspiration in 
early Greece is based on Plato’s view of poetry, in which the poet, being possessed and 
losing self-consciousness, was a mere instrument of the Muses.°” It seems that Havelock and 
Dodds identify divine inspiration with ecstasy. Unlike divine possession, however, 
inspiration may not evoke ecstasy from the recipient. In other words, even without ecstasy, it 
can still be seen as divine inspiration. The Greek philosopher Iamblichus asserted that there 
were different kinds of divine possession or inspiration because there were different kinds of 


gods and goddesses who took possession of human beings (Mysteries 3.5). Thus, Iamblichus 


claimed that ecstasy was not a defining characteristic of possession, but only a symptom of 


47 Murray, “Poetic Inspiration in Early Greece,” 55. 
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possession in some cases. He points out that ecstasy could be experienced from other things 
such as drunkenness and madness (Mysteries, 3.25). Murray also insists that poetic 
inspiration before the fifth century did not necessarily involve possession or frenzy. 
Although the description of poetic inspiration as divine madness does not explicitly 
appear in Homeric epics, there are many implications of divine inspiration in the epics. The 
words that Homer employed to convey the notion of inspiration are derived from the root 
pnu, meaning ‘breath’. Those words are pneio and pnoie, which are poetic forms of pneo and 
pneuma, referring to the action of breathing or blowing. More importantly, Homer utilized 
the cognate empneio, which means “blow or breath upon or into.” Naddaf evinces that those 


words were used both physically and figuratively in the context of divine inspiration. ™4 


Divine Inspiration and Homer 

First, Homer begins his epics by begging the Muses to sing: “do thou sing, O 
goddess” (Iliad 1:1)*° and “Tell me, O Muse” (Odyssey 1.1).°° Also, the poet himself appeals 
to the Muses for divine inspiration: “Tell me now, ye Muses that have dwellings on 
Olympus” (/liad. 2.485)°’. For Homer, the Muses were the goddesses who “are at hand and 
know all things.” Thus, he frequently asks the Muses what to say and requests important 
information about battles (/liad 11.218, 16.112, 14.508).°* These invocations to the Muses 
suggest that Homer acknowledged that the source of his poems was from divine beings. 

Besides, as mentioned above, Homer describes that the bards, Demodocus and 


Phemius perform songs under divine inspiration by the Muses (Odyssey 8.73; 22.347-48). In 


°° Crystal Addey, “Divine Possession and Divination in the Graeco-Roman World,” 176. 
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Odyssey. 8.73, the Muse gives Demodocus the immediate impulse to sing of the glorious 
deed of men by inspiring him. More interestingly, Homer often uses the expression that 
divine beings infuse some thoughts, emotions, or abilities in the mind of human beings, 


especially heroes. This will be treated in a later part. 


Divine inspiration and Hesiod 

The concept of divine inspiration is also found in Hesiod’s Theogony. Emphasizing 
his special relationship with the Muses, Hesiod attributes his work to divine inspiration. He 
states that 

So spoke great Zeus' ready-speaking daughters, and they plucked a staff, a branch of 

luxuriant laurel, a marvel, and gave it to me; and they breathed a divine voice into 

me, so that I might glorify what will be and what was before, and they commanded 
me to sing of the race of the blessed ones who always are, but always to sing of 

themselves first and last (Theogony, 29-34). 

In 31, Hesiod says that “they (the Muses) breathed a divine voice into me.” He uses 
the verb éunvéa, to mean “breathe into or inspire,” which accentuates the literal sense of 
inspiration. This expression underscores Hesiod's belief that his poetic creativity is a result of 
the Muses' inspiration on him. Hesiod stresses the role of the Muses in composing poetry. 
According to him, his profession was a shepherd, not a poet (22). However, after having an 
epiphanic experience with the Muses, he became the mouthpiece of the Muses. 

The Muses taught him beautiful songs, while he was pasturing lambs (22). He 
describes himself as a passive recipient of divine inspiration and understands his work as the 


result of poetic inspiration given by the Muses. Gregory Nagy contends that Muses, as the 


daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory), “not only confer the mnemonic powers of 
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poetry on the poet of the Theogony but also to endow his poetry with truth.”°! 

In Theogony 26-28, the goddesses say to Hesiod: “Field-dwelling shepherds, ignoble 
disgraces, mere bellies: we know how to say many false things similar to genuine ones, but 
we know, when we wish, how to proclaim true things.” Muses describe themselves as beings 
who possess capacity to speak both truth and lies resembling the truth. The Muses’ equivocal 
self-described role to convey both deception and authenticity has attracted scholarly 
attention. 

Michael N. Nagler proposes that the distinction between falsehoods resembling truth 
and actual truth corresponds to two forms of speech content and levels of performance, that 
pertain to two “levels of authoritative speech: the human and the divine.” He argues that 
Hesiod can have access to the divine kind of performance or speech through divine 
inspiration which put him in an altered state of consciousness. 

Kathryn B. Stoddard interprets the truths and truth-like lies spoken by the Muse in 
27-28 as unchanging immortal “truth” and ephemeral mortal “reality.” According to her, 
Hesiod makes a strict distinction between the divine and the human realms. She insists that 
within the context of the Dichterweihe, Hesiod accentuates the immense gulf between 
humanity and gods, thereby underscoring the significance of the extraordinary act of 
communication through which he, as a singer inspired by the Muse, effectively bridges this 
chasm. Hesiod portrays himself as an intermediary entity sanctioned by the Muses, who not 
only imbued him with their divine voice but also vested him with divine authority 


symbolized by a staff and the laurel branch. Divine inspiration and authority given by the 
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Muses allowed him, once a mere shepherd to be a great poet who tells not only “what will be 
and what was before” but also sings “of the race of the blessed ones who always are.” 

Derek Collins emphasizes the equivocal nature of the Muses' self-characterization in 
Theogony 27-28. According to him, this equivocation stems from the archaic Greek meaning 
of the term “ossa,” which they use to describe the divine voice of the Muses. Collins asserts 
that “ossa” signifies a “divine voice” that is distinct from the “human voice” (audé) Hesiod 
attributes to the Muses. In contrast to Nagler's perspective, which suggests that the Muses' 
divine inspiration enables Hesiod to engage in dual forms of speech—human and divine—, 
Collins emphasizes that the term ‘ossa’ refers to only the divine voice of the Muses, which 
cannot be transmitted directly to mortals. He states that “The divine medium is not fully 
translatable into the mortal one, even if some diminished form of communication can 
penetrate the barrier between the two.” Collins further highlights that the divine voice of 
the Muses (ossa) can be accessible only after it has been transformed into the human voice 
(audé) for comprehension. 

Then, Collins presents a noteworthy perspective regarding the Muses' self-described 
role to speak both falsehood and truth: “divine beings like the Muses and Zeus make a choice 
to represent or not to represent something as true, while mortals can only accept the divine 
communication as true.”® The enigmatic role of the Muses in Hesiod's Theogony, where 
they claim the ability to convey both truth and lies, resonates with stories such as Zeus 
sending a false dream to Agamemnon in Homer's //iad and God sending a false spirit to 
Ahab in the Old Testament. 


In Iliad, to sway the course of the Trojan War, Zeus sends a false dream to 
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Agamemnon, manipulating his perception and influencing his decisions. Here, the supreme 
god's ability to manipulate reality through deceptive means echoes the Muses' claim to 
convey both truths and lies. Similarly, as already mentioned, in the Book of Kings, God 
allows a false spirit to deceive Ahab, a king in Israel. This narrative illustrates how divine 
agency can be involved in both truthful and deceitful communication. 

In these instances, divine inspiration takes the form of a deceptive dream, 
manipulating mortal's perceptions and influencing his decisions. As Collins highlights, these 
examples underscore the vulnerability of mortals when faced with divine inspiration, a theme 
that transcends both Hebrew and Greco-Roman traditions. Humans are depicted as largely 
powerless in discerning the motives behind such divine interventions, unable to resist or 
understand the deeper intentions that guide them. In summary, the Muses' declaration in 
Theogony lines 27-28 highlights this dual aspect: as divine entities, they possess the ability to 
convey both truth and falsehoods that appear truthful. This complexity adds layers to our 
understanding of divine inspiration, suggesting that it can serve multiple, often contradictory, 


purposes. 


3.2.2.2 Plato’s Understanding of Poetry 

Plato acknowledged that the gods influence humans through divine possession and 
inspiration. He viewed divine possession and inspiration as forms of divine madness. Daniel 
Werner notes that Plato defines divine madness as a state “in which the individual is literally 
possessed by some god (has a god in him, an external source of agency), and whose conscious 
or rational intellect is temporarily displaced.” For Plato, the concept of divine madness is the 
key to understanding poetic inspiration, prophecy, and religious experiences. He extensively 


explored the notion of divine madness in his dialogues Apology, Jon, and Phaedrus. 
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In the Apology, Socrates narrates the Oracle of Delphi's proclamation that declared him 
the wisest of all men. This prompts Socrates to verify the oracle by seeking out those 
traditionally thought wise, such as poets. In the Apology 22C, Socrates says that “So again in 
the case of the poets also I presently recognized this, that what they composed they composed 
not by wisdom, but by nature and because they were inspired (enthousiazontes), like the 
prophets and givers of oracle.”°’ 

According to his observations, poets, along with prophets and oracles, were recipients 
of divine possession. Socrates, therefore, draws parallels between the experiences of poets, 
seers, and oracle-chanters, stating, “for these also say many fine things, but know none of the 
things they say; it was evident to me that the poets too had experienced something of this same 
sort” (Apology, 22c). Here, Socrates suggests that these individuals enter a state often referred 
to as ecstasy. This state, also known as enthousiasmos, enables them to produce significant 
works, like poems and oracles, despite their lack of deep comprehension of their own creations' 
meanings. 

Their inability to fully understand their own creations stems from their state of divine 
madness. Socrates believed that they serve merely as conduits, channeling and expressing 
divine enlightenment through their works. In this context, Plato's employment of the term 
“enthusiasmos” signifies divine possession, placing particular emphasis on the ecstatic state 
experienced by those who are possessed. 

In Jon, Socrates employs a series of questions and answers, leading Ion to admit that 
his success as a rhapsode is not rooted in skill or knowledge. Instead, it is due to a divine 
madness that possesses him (Jon 530a-532c). Socrates likens poets to seers, stating, ““No man, 


as long as he is in possession of his mind, is able to compose poems or chant an oracle,” and 
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“..God, snatching the nous of these men (i.e., the poets), uses them as ministers, just as He 
does with oracle-chanters and seers” (Jon 534b-d).° 

Francisco Gonzales observes that in Jon, Socrates portrays the rhapsode as a passive 
vessel who is possessed by the divine madness of the Muses and has no real understanding of 
the meaning of the poetry he recites.’° To elucidate Ion's specialty on Homer and the 


mechanism of divine possession, Socrates uses the analogy of a magnet. 


This is not an art in you, whereby you speak well on Homer, but a divine power, 
which moves you like that in the stone which Euripides named a magnet, but most 
people call “Heraclea stone.” For this stone not only attracts iron rings, but also 
imparts to them a power whereby they in turn are able to do the very same things as 
the stone, and attract other rings.... they all depend for this power on that one stone. 
In the same manner also the Muse inspires men herself, and then by means of these 
inspired persons the inspiration spreads to others, and holds them in a connected 
chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those fine poems not from art, but as 
inspired and possessed, and the good lyric poets likewise. (Jon, 533d-e)”! 


Socrates explains that the poet composes under the divine influence of the Muse, who 
is the origin of this inspiration. Similarly, the rhapsode is imbued with the same divine 
possession when reciting the poem. This divine power flows from the god to the poet, then 
from the poet to the rhapsode, and finally from the rhapsode to the audience. This sequence 
can be compared to the force of magnetism that connects a series of rings, all drawing their 
strength from one magnetic stone: the Muse. Ion as a rhapsode represents one of these rings, 
drawing his inspiration from the Muse. ” 

Plato underscores an abnormal state of consciousness and the poets’ passivity under 
divine possession, likening the poets to the seers. 

And for this reason, God takes away the mind of these men and uses them as his 
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ministers, just as he does soothsayers and godly seers, in order that we who hear them 
may know that it is not they who utter these words of great price, when they are out of 
their wits, but that it is God himself who speaks and addresses us through them. .... 
these fine poems are not human or the work of men, but divine and the work of gods; 
and that the poets are merely the interpreters of the gods, according as each is possessed 
by one of the heavenly powers... (Jon 534d-e) 

Socrates suggests that poets, driven by divine power, become passive vessels for poetic 
creation. He claims that much like the divinely possessed diviners and the Corybantian 
worshippers, poets undergo a form of divine madness (Jon, 534c, 536c). 

Plato discusses the subject of divine possession in greater depth and from a broader 
perspective in the Phaedrus. Maurizio, in her footnote, highlights that within the Phaedrus, 
words for possession, such as katox@yn (245a) occur rarely. Instead, Plato more commonly 
employs the term pavia, madness.’? He equates divine possession with divine madness, 
portraying the madness stemming from the gods as a divine gift (Phaedrus, 244a) through 
which individuals connected with the gods.’4 In the Phaedrus dialogue, Socrates categorizes 
divine madness into four distinct types: prophetic madness, telestic or ritual madness, poetic 
madness, and erotic madness. He assigns each category to a specific divine entity (Phaedrus, 
244a-245a).’”> 

The first type is prophetic madness, attributed to Apollo, the deity of oracles. The 
Pythia at Delphi and the Sibyl are prime examples of the prophets who were possessed by the 
god. The second type is telestic or ritual madness, which is associated with religious ritual 
dedicated to Dionysus, the god of wine. Unlike prophetic madness, which was experienced by 
individual, telestic madness was experienced collectively and characterized by frenzied nature 


of the participants brought about by wine and dance. Third type of divine madness is poetic 


madness. This form of divine possession is patronized by the Muses, the nine goddesses of arts. 
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As seen in Jon, Plato suggests that it is the Muse, who enables the poets to produce their works 
through divine possession. 

The final category of divine madness identified by Plato is erotic madness, “which 
occurs when someone sees beauty here on earth and is reminded of true beauty” (Phaedrus, 
249d). This divine madness is attributed to the goddess Aphrodite and her son, Love (Eros) 
(Phaedrus, 265b). For Plato, however, erotic madness was not merely a physical attraction but 
a profound desire for beauty and goodness, propelling individuals towards spiritual 
transcendence and the pursuit of wisdom. The person who experiences this madness is said to 
be possessed by a god and is accused of behaving like a madman because they ignore what is 
down here, and look upwards like a bird (Phaedrus 249d). 

As a result, Plato presents erotic madness as the most beneficial form of possession 
among the all kinds of divine possession (Phaedrus 249e). This fourth type of madness was 
thought to be experienced by both poets and philosophers. Gonzales points out that, unlike the 
poets who don’t comprehend thoroughly their works due to their ecstatic state resulting from 
divine possession, the inspired madness of the philosopher is described as a process of 
interpretation, which is highly rational and sober. ”° 

In conclusion, Plato’s dialogues provide insight into the ancients’ understanding of 
divine possession and its significance in the human realm. He recognized the gods’ influence 
on humans through divine possession and inspiration. According to him, divine madness is a 
state in which individuals are possessed by the gods, causing a temporary displacement of their 
rational intellect. This notion serves as a foundation for understanding poetic inspiration, 
prophecy, and religious experiences. Plato emphasizes the passive role of individuals when 


under divine possession and shed light on the profound impact of divine madness on various 
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aspects of human life and culture in the ancient world. 


3.3 Divine Inspiration and Greco-Roman Heroes 

Although Apollo and the Muses were regarded as the god of divine possession and 
inspiration in the prophetic and poetic traditions, other divine beings also utilized those two 
means for a certain purpose. The ancients believed that gods could not only give prophecies 
and poetic beauties, but also instill certain emotions, thoughts, and other capabilities such as 
strength and courage in the individuals through divine inspiration. The association of divine 
inspiration with Hellenistic heroes further underscores this connection. 

Heroes have a close relationship with the gods. Most heroes have divine parentages, 
and thus, they are often called the sons of gods. However, it was not their divine lineage that 
made them heroes, but the virtues they practiced in their lives. Heroes were ideal human 
beings who embodied the great virtues of ancient times. Those virtues are called heroic codes 
which include “prowess in battle, wisdom in the forum of the public, due honor for others of 
every rank, hospitality to strangers and visitors, and courage in difficulties and especially in 
the face of death.””’ 

Riley argues that among those virtues, wise words in the council and brave deeds on 
the field of battle “sum up in a remarkable way the code of ideal behavior.”’* He points out 
that brave deeds in the battle were “not equivalent to winning a fight,” but “the endurance of 
suffering and the ability to face even death with courage.””’ In a similar vein, Andrei G. 


Zavaliy remarks that courage is “resisting the temptation of shying away from a precarious 
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confrontation and continuing the fight with opponents despite the risk.”®° When Laches was 
asked by Socrates about the nature of courage, he without any difficulty defined the man of 
courage as “anyone who is willing to stay at his post and face the enemy, and does not run 
away” (Plato, Laches 190e 4-6). 

A good example of this is Odysseus. Because of the intensity of the Trojan attack, the 
Greeks hastily retreat, leaving Odysseus standing alone against the multitude of the 
oncoming warriors. Odysseus was aware that the situation was very unfavorable to him. 
However, he did not run away from that situation, but remained at his post and fought against 
the Trojan warriors (liad. 11.401-410). In that desperately dangerous moment, the Greek 
hero says, 

Woe is me; what is to befall me? Great evil were it if I flee, seized with fear of the 

throng; yet this were a worse thing, if I be taken all alone, for the rest of the Danaans 

hath the son of Cronos scattered in flight, him verily it behoveth to hold his ground 

boldly, whether he be smitten, or smite another. (/liad. 11.404-410) 

The reason that martial courage was considered the highest virtue was that it gave fame to the 
individual who fulfilled the virtue.*! When Athena encourages Telemachus to be brave and 


kill the suitors, she promises that if he does, he will be praised by every man in the future 


(Odyssey. 1.301). 


3.3.1 Divine Inspiration in Homeric Epics 

As mentioned above, Havelock and Dodds argue that divine possession is notably 
absent from Homeric epics.** Their argument stems from the idea that the Homeric narratives 
lack episodes of ecstatic states or loss of self-consciousness—elements traditionally 


considered essential for divine possession. However, this perspective results from conflating 
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the concepts of divine possession and divine inspiration. When the two are we disentangled, 
it becomes evident that Homer's epics encompass numerous instances that evoke the essence 
of divine inspiration. 

In the world of Homer, gods and goddesses are actively involved in shaping the 
destinies of heroes and mortals alike. In the Homeric epics, this divine intervention manifests 
in various ways. G.S. Kirk emphasizes that the Homeric conception of divine intervention is 
very tangible, with gods openly appearing, taking on disguises, or directly acting upon 
events.*? Bernard Knox also observes a more direct involvement of the Homeric gods. He 
points out that the gods occasionally take part in battles to protect their favored humans or, 
“on a grander scale, to instill courage and combat-fury into individual heroes and even whole 
armies.””*4 
This process of infusing mortals with courage and combat prowess can be most 
accurately described as ‘divine inspiration,’ whereby gods imbue heroes with enhanced 
abilities, clarity of thought, or emotional strength. Arthur Saniotis notes that “During the 
Homeric age (circa 1200-600BCE), the body was considered as a porous receptacle for the 
entering and exiting of psycho-physical energies.”** These psycho-physical energies could 
encompass divine beings. Through the conduit of divine inspiration, the Homeric gods wield 


influence over hero’s choice, skills, emotional state, and, ultimately, their fates. 


Homeric Terminology Associated with Inspiration 
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According to Naddaf, the Homeric Greeks equated inspiration with “breath,” using 
verbs and nouns derived from the root *pnu- (related to breathing) in their poetry.*° Indeed, 
the expressions Homer usually used for divine inspiration were “breathe...into” (avém+év), 
“blow or breathe upon or into” (€uavém). Additionally, he often employed the phrase 
“put...into” (tint év) to signify divine intervention through inspiration. Naddaf remarks 
that “In Homer, we always hear of a god or goddess ‘breathing menos’ that is, might, spirit, 
or battle-rage, into a hero as air into the lungs to an important endeavour.”*’ Andrei G. 
Zavaliy insists that menos in the Homeric epics serves to describe not only “the inner resolve 
of a warrior” but also “his exceptional physical dexterity.”** According to him, in certain 
contexts, this term can be interpreted as ‘courage,’ and is often combined with either 8dpo0c 
or - another key term - 0vpL0c (spirit, anger). 

On the other hand, Saniotis defines menos as “a frenetic impulse, unrestrained 
aggression, and combat courage.”*? He further elaborates that menos embodies fury in its 
unshackled form- “‘a state by which the gods shape humans into a weapon of brutal force 


towards fulfilling an objective.””° In this light, Saniotis asserts that “menos” is often 


perceived as a force possessed by divine beings. 


3.3.2 Inspired Heroes: The Positive Influence of Divine Inspiration 
Divine inspiration in Greco-Roman literature played a central role in the lives of heroes. 
Through inspiration, deities endowed heroes with courage, martial prowess, and emotional 


regulation, enabling them to overcome daunting challenges and achieve their extraordinary 
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destinies. 


Achilles: Emotional Regulation and Courage 

In Homer's narrative, divine inspiration serves a significant role in influencing 
emotional control. An instance of this is evident in the //iad 1.215-221, where Achilles, upon 
hearing Athena's counsel, effectively quells his anger and tempers his emotions. Although 
Dodds argues that the voice of Athena is “an inward monition” within Achilles,”! other 
scholars like Geoffrey Kirk®* and Richard Hunter”? regard the words of the goddess as 
‘external agency,’ that is, divine intervention. This episode proves that divine inspiration aids 
the hero in managing and reigning in his inner fury. 

Moreover, Achilles was filled with courage by his divine mother, Thetis. In Iliad 
19.37, Thetis interacts with her son to provide him support as he prepares to return to battle 
after the death of his friend, Patroclus. Homer writes, “she filled him with courage (uévoc 
moAv0aposc EvijKke).” Menos stands out as one of the pivotal qualities that the gods infuse into 


their heroes through divine inspiration. 


Diomedes, Hector, Aeneas, and Laertes: Martial Prowess 

The primary role of divine inspiration in Homer’s works is to endow heroes with 
extraordinary martial skill on the battlefield. Saniotis asserts that in Homeric literature, 
menos “endows the recipient with tremendous strength and vigour.”** As Naddaf points out, 


Homer portrays numerous instances in both the //iad and the Odyssey where the gods infuse 


*! Dodds, The Greeks and Irrationals, 14. 
* G. S. Kirk, The Iliad: Commentary, vol.1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 
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heroes and even entire armies with strength and courage. In Iliad 5.124-127, Athena put the 
might of his father (uévoc matpaiov) into Diomedes. It enables him to defeat numerous 
Trojans. The goddess once again breathes might into the Greek warrior: “So spake he, and 
into the other’s heart flashing eyed Athene breathed might (Eumvevoe Lévoc), and he fell to 
slaying on this side and on that...” (liad 10.482-483). As a result of it, Diomedes goes on to 
slay twelve Thracian. 

While Athena employs divine inspiration to help the Achaean by breathing or putting 
might, courage, and strength into them, Apollo uses the same tactic to assist the Trojans, 
particularly Hector. In Iliad 15.60, Apollo breathe strength into (éuavevdoro1 pévoc) Hector to 
stir him back into battle. The god breathe great might into (Eumvevoe Lévoc péya) the Trojan 
hero in Jliad 15:262, when his strength all spent. Kirks observes that Homer utilizes divine 
inspiration to help the Trojans return rapidly, and with a vengeance.”° Apollo doesn’t limit 
his divine empowerment to Hector; he also put great might into Aeneas in Jliad 20.80. °° 

to face the son of Peleus, and he put into him great might: and he likened his own voice 

to that of Lycaon, son of Priam. In his likeness spake unto Aeneas the son of Zeus, 

Apollo: “Aeneas, counsellor of the Trojans, where be now thy threats, wherewith thou 

wast wont to declare unto the princes of the Trojans over thy wine. (/liad, 20:80) 

The same phenomenon is found in Odyssey 24. 520. The goddess blows great might 
(Epmtvevos Evo Léya) into Laertes, the father of Odysseus, in order to defeat enemies. 
Odysseus says to Achilles: “the god breathes might into” (év 6& 060¢ mvebdoy LEévoc) both the 
Achaeans and the Trojans (//iad 19:159). Through these instances, Homer demonstrates that 
the gods endowed heroes with extraordinary military abilities through the means of divine 
inspiration. 

The role of divine inspiration in bestowing martial prowess upon heroes in Homer's 


works is reminiscent of God's Spirit empowering judges with military skill in the Old 


°° Kirk, The Iliad: Commentary, vol. 4, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 254. 
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Testament. Just as the gods breathed “menos” into heroes, endowing them with extraordinary 
strength and courage on the battlefield, similarly, God's Spirit was put into judges to grant 


them the capability to lead their people to victory through their exceptional military prowess. 


Telemachus and Penelope: Courage, Thoughts, and Emotions 

In addition to prowess on the battlefield, the gods inspire courage in times of need and 
put certain thoughts and feelings in the individuals through divine inspiration. Athena put 
(theke) strength (menos) and courage (tharsos) into Telemachus’ spirit (évi 0vud): “flying 
upward as a bird; and in his heart she put strength and courage, and made him think of his 
father even more than aforetime” (Odyssey 1. 320-24). Here Homer used the verb ti®n WW, 
meaning “put, set, place.” Athena instills thoughts and feelings into Telemachus as well as 
might and courage. 

Antinous attributes Penelope’s knowledge of fair handiwork and an understanding 
heart, and wiles to the goddess Athena (Odyssey 2.115-119). Penelope acknowledges that she 
is under divine inspiration, saying that “some god breathed (évérvevos) the thought in my 
heart to set up a great web in my halls and fall to weaving a robe” (Odyssey 19.138-39). From 
these observations, it is clear that the Greek gods utilized divine inspiration and possession as 
the means of divine aid to the heroes by giving them courage, might, and certain feelings and 


thoughts. 


3.3.3 Heroes who experienced Divine Possession 
Hector: Menos as Divine Madness 
As Saniotis noted earlier, Homer occasionally interweaves the concept of menos with 


divine madness. Hector, in particular, experiences divine influence more intensely in the 
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form of divine madness. In book 15 of the //iad, Homer describes the appearance of Hector 
as follows: 

And he was raging like Ares, wielder of the spear, or as when consuming fire rageth 

among the mountains in the thickets of a deep wood; and foam came forth about his 

mouth, and his two eyes blazed beneath his dreadful brows, and round about his 

temples terribly shook the helm of Hector as he fought. (//iad 15. 605-609) 

Hector’s madness was incited by Zeus (liad 15.603-04). The portrayal of Hector with an 
uncontrollable blaze, forming from his mouth and blazing eyes clearly evokes a sense of 
unbridled frenzy akin to that manifested in the Pythia or Sibyl. 

A parallel can be drawn in Aeschylus’s portrayal, where the warrior is described as 
being possessed by Ares. Aeschylus states, “The man himself raised a great war-cry; he is 
possessed by Ares, and he rages for a fight like a maenad, with a fearsome look in his eye” 
(Seven Against Thebes, 497-498).”’ It is noteworthy that Aeschylus likens the state of the 
warrior to that of a maenad (Baxydw), a female follower of Bacchus, who is typically 
associated with divine possession and madness. By employing the verb év@go0c, commonly 
used to denote divine possession in the ancient world, Aeschylus suggests that Ares himself 
breathes into the warrior. 

In this vein, Ruth Padel asserts that “Given general Greek resonances of possession as 
an incoming divine breath, this suggests that Ares breathes into the warrior.”* Echoing this 
idea, Naddaf also makes the similar point that: “once the divinity breathes menos into the 


warrior...it is difficult to extinguish (e.g., Il. 13.59-61, 15.286-93, 16.621; 22.96).””” 


Michele Stephen and Gilbert Herdt assert that 


7 Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes, in Persians. Seven against Thebes. Suppliants. 
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The origins of mental life and the sources of intentionality were generally ascribed to 
agencies outside the person. Intense mental states, such as courage on the battlefield, 
were infusions from the gods. !°° 
This assertion resonates with Homer’s depiction of gods infusing menos into heroes on the 
battlefield. From these observations, Saniotis deduces that “Menos was a method for 
embodying the primal power of the sacred ‘Other’ — raw, unrestrained, and terrible.”!°! He 
posits that the madness invoked by god-breathed menos was “a way in which early Greeks 
could create and maintain communitas with the sacred ‘Other.’”! 

In the Homeric tradition, the gods are not mere spectators but active participants in 
the destinies of mortals. The connection between “menos” and divine inspiration becomes 
apparent when considering that gods bestow “menos” upon heroes. This bestowal implies 
that “menos” is not merely an internal trait but a divine gift—an infusion of divine power that 
empowers heroes to attain exceptional feats. In this context, concerning heroes, divine 
inspiration and divine possession played a positive role, especially in the field of warfare. 
Due to these beneficial functions, Plato, in his Phaedrus, presented divine madness as a gift 


or blessing from gods. However, at times, heroes who were possessed by gods ended up 


committing terrible deeds because of madness. 


Divine Madness as Divine Punishment: Hercules, Ajax, and Agave 

While the gods often used divine inspiration and possession to aid heroes, they could 
also use these means to punish or afflict them. For instance, as mentioned earlier, Zeus sent 
Agamemnon a deceptive dream, leading him into a disastrous war against Troy. Believing 


the dream to be true, Agamemnon initiated a war which brought tragedy to both sides (Iliad 
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2.5-34). This narrative is reminiscent of the sayings of Muses in Hesiod, who claim the 
ability to speak both truth and lies that resemble truth. Furthermore, Zeus employed divine 
inspiration to exert a negative influence on Hector. In /liad 16:656, Zeus infused Hector with 
a sense of cowardice, rather than menos.Homer uses the verb évinw, signifying the act of 
“sending in or into,” or “implanting and inspiring.” 

In the Greco-Roman literature, however, more dreadful events can unfold as a result 
of madness induced by divine possession. In this context, divine possession served as a 
vehicle for divine punishment. The possessed hero loses self-consciousness and is unaware 
of what he or she is doing. One of the most tragic episodes in Heracles' life can be attributed 
to divine possession. The goddess Hera used this method to destroy Heracles' life. 

But come now, maiden daughter of black Night, pull together your implacable heart 

and send upon this man madness and child-killing derangement of mind, cause his 

feet to dance, go against him in deadly full sail so that when he has by his own 
murderous hand sent his sons, fair glory of his life, across the strait of Acheron, he 
may know the nature of Hera’s wrath against him and may know mine. Else—if he be 
not punished—the gods will be of no account and it is mortals who will be great. 

(Euripides, Heracles, 833-443)!" 

Euripides vividly describes the state of Heracles in madness: “he was no longer 
himself; his eyes were rolling; he was distraught; his eyeballs were bloodshot, and form was 
oozing down his bearded cheek (Heracles, 933-34). Because of this madness, Heracles kills 
his wife and children, believing that they are his enemies. 

Ajax the Great in Sophocles’ play had a similar experience. After the Trojan War, 
Ajax is driven mad by Athena because of his hubris. Athena employed madness as a means 
to punish Ajax. She discloses her plan to Odysseus. 

Athena said to Odysseus about what will happen to Ajax: “Here he fell upon them 

and hacked the homed beasts to death, cleaving their spines all around him; and at 

one time he thought it was the two Atreidae whom he held and was killing with his 


own hand, at another that he was attacking now this chief, now that. And as the man 
wandered in the madness that afflicted him, I urged him on and drove him into a cruel 
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trap. Then, when he rested from this work he tied up those of the cattle that were still 

alive and all the sheep, and brought them home, thinking he had men there, and not 

the horned creatures that were his prey, and now he is torturing them, bound as they 

are, inside his dwelling. (Sophocles, Ajax, 55-50)!" 

In his state of madness, Ajax massacres a herd of sheep, convinced they are his Greek 
adversaries. When he finally regains his sanity, he is ashamed of what he has done, which 
leads to his tragic end. 

In Euripides’ Bacchae, Dionysus also used divine possession to punish Pentheus, the 
king of Thebes, because the king insulted the god. Through the religious ritual, Dionysus 
possessed Agave, the mother of Pentheus and her sisters, and made them believe Pentheus 
was a beast and kill him. Euripides states that Agave with her sisters and all the Bacchae 
were “pushed to a god-inspired frenzy” (80d avoatow éupaveic) (Euripides, Bacchae, 
1094).'°> He describes that “Agave was foaming at the mouth, eyes rolling in their sockets, 
here mind not set on what she ought to think- she didn’t listen- she was possessed, in a 
Bacchic frenzy” (Euripides, Bacchae, 1123-1124). Here Euripides uses the passive form of 
the verb katéy@, meaning to be possessed. Divine possession gave Agave madness and 
superhuman power to tear apart her own son’s body. Euripides’ description of Agave 


possessed by Dionysus illustrates well the violent aspect and ecstatic frenzy of divine 


possession. 


Conclusion: The Characteristics of Divine Possession and Inspiration in Greco-Roman 


World 
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In summary, in the ancient Mediterranean world, divine possession played a pivotal 
role in divine messages and poetic traditions. In addition, the ancient gods gave strength and 
courage to the heroes through divine inspiration. 

The most striking feature of the ancient's understanding of divine possession is the 
great emphasis on the role of the gods. The human recipient was thought to be merely a 
vehicle or instrument of the gods who possessed them. As in the Old Testament, divine 
possession was an irresistible force. Apollo entered the Pythia and took control of her. The 
Pythia was thoroughly possessed by the god. 

The Greco-Roman culture highlights the irrational aspect of divine possession and 
inspiration. Divine possession is accompanied by ecstasy or frenzy. Therefore, the ancient 
regarded the abnormal state of consciousness as the attestation of divine possession and 
inspiration. As seen above, Plato identified divine possession and poetic inspiration with 
divine madness. Some false prophets feigned ecstasy to pretend to be possessed by the gods 
to make their prophecy authoritative. 

Lucian of Samosata wrote about one of the false prophets who fake ecstasy: 
Alexander. Lucian notes, “Alexander became the center of attention and admiration, as he 
pretended to have periodical fits of madness together with foaming of the mouth” 
(Alexander, 12).'°° Lucian describes Alexander's ecstatic behavior as followings: “At dawn, 
he ran into the marketplace, wearing nothing except a gilded loin-cloth, carrying a scimitar, 
and shaking his hair wildly like the frenzied followers of Great Mother... His uttering was 
meaningless. People didn't understand what he was saying” (Alexander, 13).!°’ This 


description shows that ecstasy was a crucial part of divine possession in the ancient world. 
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On the other hand, in the heroic tradition, the gods inspire them with courage, certain 
feelings or thoughts, and physical strength instead of taking possession of an individual's 
consciousness. There is no emphasis on the ecstatic state of the individuals here. In this 
respect, although the ancients did not make a strict distinction between divine possession and 
inspiration, in the Greco-Roman heroic tradition, the aspect of divine inspiration is more 
highlighted than that of divine possession. Just as the word “inspiration” means, the gods 
breathed certain emotions or military prowess into the heroes, as God of the Old Testament 


did to Saul and Judges of Israel. 
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Chapter 4. Jesus in the Gospel of Mark 


In the Gospel of Mark, as Jesus begins his public ministry, he speaks marvelous 
words and performs mighty deeds. People are astounded by his divine wisdom and power 
and ask, “From what source does this man take these things? What is this wisdom that has 
been given to him? What deeds of power are being done by his hands!” (Mark 6:2). Mark 
describes Jesus as one who did everything well (Mark 7:37). 

In the ancient world, any kind of excellence (aréte) that a certain individual had was 
often thought of as related to the divine realm. Indeed, in the eyes of ancient people, Jesus 
was either a god disguised in human form or a man from God. To the Greco-Romans, Jesus’s 
words and mighty deeds would have been enough to make him appear as a god. According to 
Luke, Barnabas and Paul were regarded as Zeus and Hermes when Paul healed the man who 
was crippled from birth (Acts 14:8-12). On the other hand, seeing Jesus’s miraculous works, 
Jewish people would have thought of him as a prophetic figure or a political leader of Israel, 
chosen and empowered by God, that is, the Messiah. Indeed, Peter confessed to Jesus as the 
Messiah after witnessing Jesus’s supernatural power. However, Markan reader would have 
recalled Jesus’s baptismal scene where the Holy Spirit descended into him. The Holy Spirit is 
deeply engaged in Jesus’s ministry. Therefore, the ministry of Jesus can be understood in 


connection with the notion of divine inspiration. 


4.1 Jesus and Divine Inspiration 

All four Gospels in the New Testament record that Jesus received the Holy Spirit at 
his baptism before starting his public life (Mk 1:10-11; cf. Mt 3:16-17; Lk 3:22-23; John 
1:32-34). Whereas Matthew and Luke already associate the Holy Spirit with the birth of 


Jesus, in Mark, the Holy Spirit first appears at the baptism of Jesus. Mark describes that Jesus 
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is greatly influenced by the Holy Spirit. 

The Markan language and his descriptions of the baptismal scene, of the Holy Spirit 
who drove Jesus out into the wilderness, and the Beelzebul accusation are reminiscent of the 
concept of divine possession. Mark states that the Holy Spirit penetrates Jesus and dwells in 
him. However, the Markan Jesus was not possessed but inspired by the Spirit in that Jesus 


retains self-consciousness and rationality without ecstatic frenzy or madness. 


4.1.1 The Baptism of Jesus: The Holy Spirit descended like a dove ‘into’ Jesus 

In the Markan baptismal scene, Jesus saw the heavens open, and the Spirit descend 
like a dove into him. He also heard the voice of God, declaring his divine sonship. Scholars, 
who approach this incident from a social-scientific perspective, argue that this phenomenon 
indicates the moment that Jesus experienced an altered state of consciousness. According to 
their interpretation, Jesus himself participated in the religious ritual, the baptism, and had a 
religious experience that included a vision and hearing God’s voice. This religious 
experience of Jesus at the baptism can be understood within the concept of divine inspiration. 

Jesus was portrayed as one who has contact with the heavenly world and 
communicates with God. The Holy Spirit came to Jesus, abiding in him, giving him divine 
wisdom and the power to perform miracles. As mentioned above, divine possession and 
inspiration take place when the Spirit of God comes down upon the human being. In this 
regard, the baptismal scene of Jesus in Mark 1:10 in which the Spirit descends upon Jesus 
can be clearly understood as a scene of divine inspiration. 

The descent of the Holy Spirit in Mark 1:10 reminds us of the presence of God’s 
ruach on earth, which resulted in divine possession in the Hebrew Bible. In the Hebrew 
scriptures, various expressions were used to indicate divine possession and inspiration. 


Wilson enumerates those expressions as follows: 
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(1) “the hand of the Lord fell upon me” (Ezek 8:1; cf. 1:3; 3:14, 22; 33:22; 37:1; 40:1; 
Isa 8:11; 1 Kgs 18:46; 2 Kgs 3:15; Jer 15:17) 

(2) “the spirit lifted me up” (Ezek 8:3; cf. 11:1, 24; 43:5) 

(3) “the spirit entered into me” (Ezek 2:2; 3:24) 

(4) “the word of the Lord was to me” (Jer 1:4 and often) 

(5) “the spirit rested on them” (Num 11:25-26) 

(6) “the spirit of the Lord is upon me” (Isa 61:1) 

(7) “the spirit (of the Lord) clothed itself with Gideon/ Amasai/ Zechariah” (Judg 

6:34; 1 Chr 12:19; 2 Chr 24:20)! 

In particular, the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus in Mark’s Gospel alludes to the 
experience of Ezekiel. MacDonald notes that “Jesus' baptism evokes the tradition of the 
visitation of God's Spirit to prophets, and the parallels with the opening chapters of Ezekiel 
are remarkable.” The description in which Jesus saw the heavens opened is reminiscent of 
Ezekiel’s vision in which the heavens were opened (Ezek. 1:1). Moreover, Mark and Ezekiel 
have in common that they both used the same expression: the Spirit “entered into” Jesus and 
the prophet. 

What is noteworthy is that unlike other evangelists who used the preposition, ext 
which referred to “on” or “upon”, in depicting the descent of the Holy Spirit, Mark used the 
preposition, sic, which usually meant “into.” Most English Bibles translate kataBaivov sic 
avtov as “descending upon” or “on” him. However, it was likely that the first readers of the 
Gospel of Mark read the phrase kataBaivov sic adtov as “descending into him,” instead of 
“descending upon or on him,” since the main meaning of the preposition, “sic” is “into,” 
which denotes penetration. 

Edward P. Dixon points out that “Mark employs sic approximately 140 times in his 


Gospel and in only two of these instances can sic indisputably mean ‘upon’ in the spatial 


sense.” According to him, Mark commonly uses ezi to denote “upon” in the spatial sense 


' Wilson, “Prophecy and Ecstasy,” 325. 
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(e.g., 4:26; 6:39; 730; 8:6; 10:16; etc.). Therefore, it is more likely that the phrase 
KatoPaivov cic adté6v was read as “descending into him.”? Some scholars such as Ferdinand 
Hahn, Robert H. Gundry, and Eugene Boring are proponents of this interpretation.‘ If this is 
the case, Mark 1:10 can be interpreted to mean that the Holy Spirit entered Jesus. This 
interpretation corresponds to the characteristics of divine possession as Lindblom defined,” 
whereby divine substance penetrates and takes its abode within a human being. 

Moreover, from the Greco-Roman point of view, the scene of Jesus's baptism is the 
moment in which divine possession takes place. Explaining the notion of divine possession, 
Iamblichus remarks, “it is most important that the spirit descending and entering is seen by 
the medium, both in its extent and its quality, and that he is mystically obedient to and 
directed by it” (lamblichus, De Mysteriis, 3.6.112).° These statements on divine inspiration 
by Iamblichus are strikingly consistent with Markan descriptions of Jesus's baptism and 
temptation. Jesus saw the Spirit descending like a dove and entering into (eis) him at his 
baptism. Then, Jesus was driven into the wilderness by the Spirit for being tested. 

Iamblichus also points out that the occurrence of divine possession can be observed 
by a third party: “The form of fire is seen by the recipient before the reception, and 
sometimes it even becomes conspicuous to all the spectators during either the descent or 
withdrawal of the god” (De Mysteriis, 3.6). 

The Gospel of John stresses that John the Baptist is the one who witnesses that the 
Holy Spirit descended on Jesus: 

3 Edward P. Dixon, “Descending Spirit and Descending Gods: A ‘Greek’ Interpretation of the 
Spirit’s ‘Descent as a Dove’ in Mark 1:10,” JBL 128, no. 4 (Winter 2009): 771. 
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And John testified, “I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, and it 
remained on him. I myself did not know him, but the one who sent me to baptize with 
water said to me, ‘He on whom you see the Spirit descend and remain is the one who 
baptizes with the Holy Spirit.” And I myself have seen and have testified that this is 
the Son of God.” (John 1:32-34) 

From these observations, it was likely that the baptism of Jesus was understood in the 


concepts of divine possession or divine inspiration in Greco-Roman culture. 


The Spirit descending like a dove on [into] him 

When describing the Spirit’s descent into Jesus, Mark employs the image of a dove. 
Most commentators interpret this scene through its Jewish background. They argue that 
Mark’s use of a dove to describe the descending Spirit alludes to Gen 1:2 where the Spirit of 
God hovered over the face of the waters. ’ According to this interpretation, Gen 1:2 shares 
three elements with Jesus’s baptism: the Spirit, water, and the image of a bird.® Also, Adela 
Yarbro Collins writes that “The narrative context of Mark, points to Isa 61:1-2 as an 
important precedent for Mark 1:10.” According to Collins, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me’ (Isa 61:1a) is congruent with or fulfilled in the description of the descent of the Spirit 
upon Jesus in Mark 1:10c.”? 

On the other hand, Mark’s use of the image of a dove can be interpreted within a 
broader context. Considering broader historical, cultural, and religious backgrounds, in the 
ancient Near East and Mediterranean world, a dove symbolized a female deity. Erwine R. 
Goodenough explains that antiquity recognized the dove as a figure and associative symbol 


or “familiar” of the female divinities as well as a figure of the human soul and symbol of 


Israel (in Judaism).'° Silvia Schroer also notes that in the second and first millennia B.C.E. 


7 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark: A Commentary, ed. Harold W. Attridge, Hermeneia 62 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2007), 149. 
8 Dixon, “Descending Spirit and Descending Gods,” 762. 
° Collins, Mark, 149. 
'0 Silvia Schroer, Wisdom Has Built Her House: Studies on the Figure of Sophia in the Bible 
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the dove was the animal par excellence attributed to the Near Eastern love goddesses: Ishtar, 
Anat, Astarte and so on. The Canaanite goddess Asherah, who was identified as the queen 
consort of El, as well as Yahweh, was also associated with the dove. !! 

To the Ancient Greeks and Romans, the dove was perceived as Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love and beauty, and Venus the goddess of love and fertility. Schroer states that 
“In the Hellenistic period figurines of doves billing and cooing were popular offerings at the 
shrines of Aphrodite, and the Roman Venus is also repeatedly found with a feathered 
companion.”!” 

Dixon argues that the simile of the Spirit’s descent like a dove was influenced by 
Homer’s depiction of the descents of gods from the heavenly realm to earth. According to 
Dixon, Homer used bird similes to describe descents of gods from the heavenly realm to 
earth.'? He pointed out that, in the //iad, Homer describes the descent or departure of the 
Olympian gods using the images of birds, such as a falcon or sea-eagle. In addition, a dove 
also appeared in one of the most famous classical examples of Latin literature, Virgil’s 
Aeneid. In Aeneid book 6, two doves appeared to Aeneas and he perceived them as 
“goddess-mother” (Aeneid 6.183-211) To the ancient, therefore, the dove was the 
representative symbol of the presence of the goddess. 

Mark did not intend to present the Holy Spirit as a goddess. However, the image of 
the dove would have reminded the ancients, who were familiar with the symbolism of the 
dove in the ancient culture and with Greco-Roman literature, of the visit of the Greek and 
Roman deities to the human world. Although Jewish people and Greco-Romans understood 


Mark’s description of the descent of the Spirit into Jesus with their own cultures and 


(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2000), 136. 
"! Schroer, Wisdom Has Built Her House, 136. 
"2 Schroer, 137. 
'3 Dixon, “Descending Spirit and Descending Gods,” 767. 
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traditions, they both would have taken this event as a signal that Jesus is under the influence 


of the Holy Spirit. 


4.1.2 The Holy Spirit drove Jesus out into the Wilderness 

The next scene following Jesus’s baptism also infers that Jesus was divinely inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. The same Spirit, who descended into Jesus at the baptism, drives Jesus 
into the wilderness to be tested by Satan. All three Synoptic Gospel writers report this event. 
However, unlike Matthew and Luke, who described what temptations Jesus endured and how 
he coped with them, Mark's account lacks the contents of the temptation and Jesus’s 
response. He states, “And the Spirit immediately drove him out into the wilderness. He was 
in the wilderness forty days, tempted by Satan; and he was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels waited on him” (Mark 1:12-13). Mark does not mention the contents of the temptation 
or how Jesus won. 

Therefore, most scholars believe that the details about the test in Matthew and Luke 
came from the Q document. However, what if Mark knew the Q document or oral tradition 
about Jesus’s temptation? Dennis R. MacDonald suggests that Mark would have known and 
used the Q document as his literary source through his inverted priority theory. '* If Mark 
already knew the specific temptation and Jesus’s responses from his previous sources, 
whether they were oral or written, how should we understand this Markan omission? It 
probably signifies that Mark's main concern was not the contents of the temptation or Jesus’s 
responses, but the fact that Jesus was tested and passed the test. In the Greco-Roman world, 
the heroes were often tested by deities. Herakles received 12 tests and became a great hero 
after passing those tests. 


Mark reports that “the Spirit immediately drove him out into the wilderness.” When 


'4 MacDonald, Two Shipwrecked Gospels, 95-97. 
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depicting the Spirit propelling Jesus into the desert, Mark used the historical present: 
&kBaAAeu. The historical present was thought to be a Markan characteristic,!> since it 
occurred 151 times in Mark's Gospel. It has been commonly assumed that the historical 


t'° or to draw attention to an event or series 


present was used to give vividness to the accoun 
of events. Carroll D. Osburn argues that in Greek literature, the historical present functioned 
as a discourse marker “to denote semantic shifts to more prominent material.”'’ Given these 
observations, it seems that Mark tried to show that Jesus was under the influence of the Spirit 
after the Spirit descended into him. 

To portray the Holy Spirit driving Jesus into the wilderness, Mark used the verb, 
éxBdAAw, meaning “drive or cast out.” Some scholars connect these scenes that occurred in | 
Kings 18:12, 2 Kings 2:16, and Ezekiel 3:12 and 14 in which the Spirit of God transported 
the prophet from one place to another. However, the word seems too strong because Mark 
used the word as the technical term for the exorcism of unclean spirits. Of course, the verb, 
ExBaAAw, was often used without the connotation of force denoting “send away” (Mark 1:43) 
or “send out” (Matthew 9:38, Luke 10:2). However, Vincent Taylor points out that Mark 
“uses the verb eleven times of the expulsion of daemons, the removal of an eye, the cleansing 
of the Temple, and the casting out of the heir from the vineyard. Used here with 
‘immediately’ the verb appears to indicate strong, if not violent, propulsion, as compared 


with Matthew 4:1 and Luke 4:1.”!8 


Matthew and Luke employed different verbs to describe this event. Matthew used the 


> Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark: The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes (London: Macmillan Press, 1966), 163; Robert H. Stein, Mark, Baker Exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 62. 
® Darrell Bock, Mark, New Cambridge Bible Commentary (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2015), 117. 
7 Carroll D. Osburn, “The Historical Present in Mark as a Text-Critical Criterion Authors,” 
Biblica 64, no. 4 (1983): 497. 
8 Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark, 163. 
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passive/ middle forms of &vayw, meaning “to lead up” (Mt 4:1), and Luke used dy, 
meaning “to lead” (Lk 4:1). Thus, Matthew 4:1 reads that Jesus was led up by the Spirit into 
the wilderness, and Luke 4:1 records that Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness. 
Both evangelists imply that Jesus is affected by the Spirit, but Mark's use of ékBGAA@ 
emphasizes more strongly the force of the Spirit on Jesus. Richard E. DeMaris, therefore, 
explains that 
The graphic language of possession underwent softening over time: Luke and 
Matthew have the dove descending upon Jesus (epi, Mt. 3:16; Lk 3:22) instead of into 
him (eis, Mk 1:10; Fitzmyer 1981:484). Moreover, they eliminated Mark's striking 
image of the Spirit driving or casting Jesus out into the desert in the scene that 
follows (Mk 1:12; cf. Mt 4:1; Lk 4:1). Only the Markan version preserves the vivid 
description of a spirit outside Jesus entering him and subsequently controlling him. !” 
Mark indeed emphasizes the role of the Spirit in this event. It is also likely that the 
words Mark used would evoke the notion of divine possession for the ancients. However, 
Cranfield argues that it is unnecessary to think of an ecstatic condition.*? Although Mark 
used the graphic language of possession, as DeMaris pointed out, the evangelist does not 
portray Jesus in an ecstatic condition. Although there are differences in intensity in the use of 


the word, it is more reasonable to see that all three evangelists show that Jesus is under the 


influence of the Holy Spirit after his baptism. 


4.1.3 Jesus’s Family’s Understanding of Jesus: “He has gone out of His Mind” 

Mark 3:20-30 deals with the perspectives of Jesus’s family and the scribes from 
Jerusalem on what Jesus has done. More precisely, this pericope shows their understanding 
of the source of Jesus’s divine power. They attributed Jesus’s activities to another spiritual 


entity, which was assumed to dwell in him, manipulating him. In other words, they 


'? Richard E. DeMaris, “Possession, Good and Bad— Ritual, Effects and Side-Effects: The 
Baptism of Jesus and Mark 1.9-11 from a Cross-Cultural Perspective,” JSNT 23, no. 80 (2000), 15. 
20C._ E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel according to Saint Mark, Cambridge Greek Testament 
Commentary (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959), 56. 
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understand the work of Jesus in the concept of spirit possession. 

Mark 3:21 reports that Jesus’s family came to Jesus in order to seize him.”! 
According to Stein, Mark used the verb, kpaté@, several times with the hostile sense of “to 
arrest.”** Taylor also points out “Kpatijcat adtov is a strong expression.””* The use of this 
verb alludes that Jesus’s family was taking the situation seriously. They wanted to seize Jesus 
to restrain his public activities. According to Mark, they did so because they believed that he 
was beside himself or out of his mind. Mark uses the verb, éiotnp, elsewhere in his Gospel 
(Mark 2:12; 5:42; 6:51) to mean “be amazed” or “astonished.” However, the literal meaning 
of this verb is “to stand aside from,’ which is similar to an ecstatic state. Here, Mark uses the 
verb in its literal meaning. Burkert explains that ecstasy refers to a state where a person “has 
abandoned his normal ways and his good sense.” According to him, this state is commonly 
associated with mania, meaning frenzy or madness, which is a pathological outburst 
provoked by the anger of a god.”4 Mark uses the verb “to stand aside from” in its literal sense 
to describe the state of mania that Jesus’s family though he was in. 

Paul used the same verb in 2 Corinthians 5:13 with the same meaning: “For if we are 
beside ourselves, it is for God; if we are in our right mind, it is for you.” Cranfield asserts 
that “éEiotmv’ was “used both in classical and later Greek in the sense 'to be out of one's 
mind."*?> Mary Ann Beavis argues that in Mark 3:21, the term &&éotn refers to Jesus’s state, 
“a state often ascribed to demonic influence in the ancient world.””° Jesus’s family and some 


people thought Jesus was demon-possessed. 


*! Most scholars view that oi xap' obtod refers to Jesus’s family, the mother of Jesus and his 
brothers, mentioned in v.31. 

2 Robert H. Stein, Mark, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 180. 

3 Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark, 236. 

4 Burkert, Greek Religion, 110. 

°5 Cranfield, The Gospel according to Saint. Mark, 134. 

°° Mary Ann Beavis, Mark, Paideia Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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In the ancient world, one who was close to god was thought to be out of one’s 
senses.’ In Phaedrus 249C-D, Plato's Socrates explains that sometimes people thought the 
philosopher was mad because the philosopher “separates himself from human interests and 
turns his attention toward the divine.” Mark describes Jesus as one who is setting his mind on 
the things of God, not things of men (Mark 8:33). However, the Greek philosophers and 
Jesus were not mad but divinely inspired. Collins notes that ordinary people would not 
understand the person or activity of the divinely inspired person and would think that he or 
she was out of his or her senses.”* This was the way that people and Jesus’s family 


understood the work of Jesus in Mark 3:21. 


4.1.4 Beelzebul Accusation: He has Beelzebul 

The scribes from Jerusalem mention more directly the source of Jesus’s power (Mark 
3:22). The accusation of the scribes is twofold: 1) Jesus has Beelzebul, BesACeBova éyei, and 
2) by the ruler of the demons he casts out the demons, "Ev 7 &pyovtt TOV SatLoviwv 
ExPaAAE TH SaLOvia. Their point is that Beelzebul was the source of Jesus’s power to cast 
out demons. They accuse Jesus of having Beelzebul. BeeACeBovdA éyer can be read as “He has 
Beelzebul at his disposal.””? This interpretation is reminiscent of Solomon in the Testament 
of Solomon. Solomon was empowered by God through the archangel Michael and was able 
to have Beelzebul, the ruler of demons, under his control. 

On the other hand, this statement can be interpreted in relation to demonic possession; 


that is, Jesus is possessed by Beelzebul. Many scholars*” view the scribes' charge from this 


27 Yabro Collins, Mark, 227. 
8 Yarbro Collins, Mark, 227 
2° Yarbro Collins, Mark, 227. 
3° See William L. Lane, The Gospel according to Mark, NICNT (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1988), 144-46; Yarbro Collins, Mark, 228-31; R. Alan Culpepper, Mark, 114-117; Stein, 
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perspective. Mark further clarifies the accusation of the scribes in verse 30, stating “IIvedua 
cucdbaptov éyev’ which translates to “He has an unclean spirit.” In Mark’s narrative, “to have 
an unclean spirit” means to be possessed by the unclean spirit. For example, in Mark 5:15, 
the evangelist describes the man possessed by demons as “tov é0ynKOoTa Tov AEyidva,,” the 
one having had the legion. Moreover, Mark employs the same expression in Mark 7:25 and 
9:17. 

The Gospel of John similarly employs the expression “to have” to signify demoniac 
possession. John presents a series of confrontations between Jesus and the religious 
authorities, where accusations of spirit possession play a significant role. These accusations 
stem from Jesus’ actions, teachings, and claims of divine identity. 

In the account of John 7:20, the crowd denies Jesus’ authority, saying that “You have 
a demon!” D.A. Carson suggests that the crowd interprets Jesus’ teaching as insane and 
attributes it to demonic influence. He argues that “Their assumption is that he is paranoid, 
suffering also perhaps from delusions of grandeur.’”?! 

Moving on to John 8:48-52, the narrative unveils another instance where the Jewish 
leaders once more implicate Jesus in being possessed by a demon. This time, their challenge 
revolves around Jesus' assertion that those who follow his word shall be free from 
experiencing death. The accusation of demon possession functions as an attempt to invalidate 
Jesus' authority and teachings. Craig Keener notes that Greek sources associate madness with 
divine possession and often employ daimonion and its cognates “to refer to someone 
insane.”*” Keener suggests that the charge of demonization could associate Jesus with 


sorcerers or false prophets who were guided by evil spirits.*> Historical Hebrew texts, 


3!1—D. A. Carson, The Gospel according to John, Pillar New Testament Commentary 
(Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1991), 314. 
>? Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2003), 714. 
33 Keener, The Gospel of John, 764. 
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including a Baraita, depict Jesus as one who “hath practiced sorcery and beguiled and led 
astray Israel.”*4 

In John 10:20, the context of accusation shifts to Jesus' assertion of being the Good 
Shepherd. The crowd accuses him of being demon-possessed and raving mad. John Phillips 
notes that “The theory that demons could produce supernatural phenomena was a convenient 
one for dismissing the Lord’s miracles as fraudulent.”*° Carson states that “Some are 
convinced that talk identifying Jesus as the Davidic shepherd, yet one determined to lay 
down his life for the sheep, proves he is demon-possessed and raving mad.”’° He clarifies 
that the accusation is not twofold; rather, it signifies that Jesus is believed to be demon- 
possessed (as seen in passages like 7:20 and 8:48), thus leading to his state of raving 
madness.*’ These passages demonstrate that the Jewish people perceived Jesus’ words and 
deeds, which went beyond the social norms, as an indication of spirit possession, particularly 
demoniac possession. John employed the phrase “to have” to denote demon possession as in 
Mark 3:22. 

However, in the New Testament, the expression of ‘to have a spirit’ does not always 
indicate spirit possession. In the Christian tradition, it is used closer to the meaning of 
inspiration. Those who have the Holy Spirit in them were affected by the Holy Spirit but did 
not show ecstatic frenzy, which the Pythia and Sibyls and ecstatic prophets of Israel showed. 
Instead, they are described as using the power of the Holy Spirit. For instance, in Act 5, Luke 
describes that Ananias and Sapphira are filled with Satan, but they do not lose their self- 


consciousness or show ecstatic frenzy. In other words, Luke presents them not as being 


4 Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, and Teaching (New York: Macmillan, 
1945), 27. 

5 John Phillips, Exploring the Gospel of John: An Expository Commentary. The John Phillips 
Commentary Series (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2001), 200. 
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possessed by Satan but as under Satan's inspiration. Mark’s Jesus retains his consciousness 
and shows rationality, and thus, Mark's expression of having Beelzebub can be interpreted to 
mean that Jesus was under Satan's inspiration and could even use his power. 

The Beelzebul controversy also appears in Q. However, Q only contains the second 
accusation that Jesus casts out demons by Beelzebul. Matthew and Luke followed Q. This is 
consistent with the observation that Matthew and Luke avoided or softened several Markan 
expressions, which evoke spirit possession. Mark might create the first charge that Jesus has 
Beelzebul. However, the accusation against Jesus of being possessed by demons seems to 
have a historical background. As mentioned above, the charge that Jesus was possessed by a 
demon occurs three times in the Gospel of John. 

Furthermore, the related charge that linked Jesus’s work with a demon is also found 
in later Jewish sources in which Jesus was charged with sorcery.** In the ancient world, 
according to Collins, a medium or a prophet was thought to have “a familiar spirit who 
enables him or her to prophesy or bring up the dead.”*? In their writings, the early Christian 
apologists mention the accusation that Jesus was a magician under the influence of a demon. 
Thus, Collins notes that “In the cultural contexts... the accusation of the officials from 
Jerusalem implies that Beelzebul is Jesus’s familiar spirit, and that Jesus deserves a death by 
stoning.’”“° The Beelzebul accusation in the Gospels and the statements of other later sources 
suggest that the ancients tried to understand Jesus’s divine power with the concepts of spirit 
possession and inspiration. They believe that Jesus was under “powerful spiritual force.”*! 


Unfortunately, people thought that the spiritual force was Satan, not the Holy Spirit. 


38 Lane, The Gospel of Mark, 142. 
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Jesus refutes the charges that he has an unclean spirit and that his power to drive out 
demons is from Beelzebul. The reply of Jesus hints that Jesus also attributed his divine power 
to cast out demons to spiritual forces. However, the source of his supernatural power was not 
Beelzebul but the Holy Spirit*’; that is, Jesus was empowered by the Spirit of God. The New 


Testament Gospels agree that “Jesus’s ministry was effective by the power of the Spirit.”? 


Jesus ’s understanding of the presence of the Holy Spirit in Him 

In Mark’s account, Jesus witnessed the Spirit descending into him like a dove (Mark 
1:10). Dunn contends that Jesus believed that he was able to cast out demons because he was 
conscious of a spiritual power within him. He states that “In his action, God acted,”“+ which 
aligns with the concept of entheos. Dunn emphasizes that Jesus’s exorcism shows his 
awareness of the presence of the Holy Spirit within him. 

The scribes tried to restrain Jesus’s activity by accusing him of being possessed by 
Beelzebul, but what they did was to prevent the activity of the Holy Spirit. That is why Jesus 
warned the scribes that “whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit can never have 
forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin” (Mark 3:29). Both Jesus’s family and the scribes 
from Jerusalem had the same goal to restrain the activity of Jesus because they 
misunderstood his actions and supernatural powers, believing them to be manifestations of 
madness and demonic possession. 

To sum up, the baptismal scene in which the Holy Spirit came upon Jesus (Mk 1:10), 
the description of Jesus being driven into the wilderness by the Spirit (Mk 1: 12), and the 


allusion to the presence of the Holy Spirit in Jesus (Mk 3:20-30) may be reminiscent of 


” Tn the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Jesus directly reveals that the source of his divine 
power is the Spirit of God (Matthew 12:28) or the finger of God (Luke 11:20). 
43 Silva, “Pneuma,” 810. 
“4 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 47. 
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divine possession. As the story unfolds, however, Mark's readers will discover that Jesus is 
more of an inspired than a possessed person, because in the Gospel Jesus does not lose his 
self-consciousness and exhibit any abnormal behaviors. Furthermore, Mark portrayed Jesus 
as the recipient of the Spirit, but, at the same time, presented him as the provider of the Holy 
Spirit. 

All the Synoptic Gospels describe that Jesus began his public ministry after his 
baptism where he received the Holy Spirit. They portray Jesus as being influenced by the 
Holy Spirit, as seen in the narrative where he is driven or led into the wilderness. The 
Gospels also show the Holy Spirit involved in Jesus’ ministry. This is evident in the 
Beelzebul controversy, where Jesus ascribed his supernatural ability to cast out unclean 
spirits to the Holy Spirit. Therefore, acknowledging the role of divine inspiration is essential 
for a more profound comprehension of Jesus’s ministry. From the perspective of the ancient 
world, the descent of the Spirit into Jesus indicates that Jesus was chosen by God for a 


special task, and, at the same time, he received divine power to fulfill the task. 


4.2 The Roles of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel of Mark 

What did Mark intend by associating Jesus with divine inspiration? Why did Mark 
describe the baptism of Jesus as the scene of divine inspiration? From the perspective of 
ancient people, spirit possession and divine inspiration were two ways that God worked on 
earth. In Jewish tradition, God sent His Spirit to human beings and worked through them by 
possessing or inspiring them, giving them special abilities such as the gift of prophecy and 
supernormal power. Likewise, in the Greco-Roman world, the concepts of divine possession 
and inspiration were associated with the messages of gods and superhuman power. In the 
Gospel of Mark, the Holy Spirit also plays similar roles, serving as the source of divine 


message and power. 
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4.2.1 Jesus as a prophetic figure 

The arrival of the Spirit of God has historically been associated with prophecy, which 
was a significant phenomenon observed in the Hebrew Bible. Prophets in this tradition are 
consistently linked with the manifestation of God's Spirit and the delivery of divine message. 
Notably, individuals such as the seventy elders of Israel and King Saul, along with his 
messengers, were not initially considered prophets. However, when they were imbued with 
the Spirit of God, they exhibited prophetic abilities akin to the prophets. 

In the Gospel of Mark, Jesus unmistakably emerges as a prophetic figure. A central 
aspect of his mission was dedicated to prophetic work, conveying the divine message of God. 
His ministry commenced with a proclamation of God's gospel, declaring, “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has drawn near; repent, and place your trust in the good 
news” (Mk 1:14-15). Jesus himself acknowledged his role as a proclaimer of this gospel, 
emphasizing his commitment to this task (Mk 1:38). Mark, the evangelist, encapsulated the 
essence of Jesus' ministry as centered on gospel preaching and the exorcism of unclean 
spirits (Mk 1:39). This collective body of work unequivocally establishes Jesus as a prophetic 
figure within the Gospel of Mark. 

It is clear that Jesus was rated as one of the great prophets, alongside John and Elijah 
in the Gospel traditions. According to Mark 6:14-15, King Herod considered Jesus to be John 
the baptizer redivivus, and others said that Jesus was Elijah or one of the prophets of old. 
Likewise, many people also thought of Jesus as John the Baptist, Elijah, or one of the 
prophets (Mark 8: 28). Along with the first evangelist, other Gospel writers also report that 
the multitude’s perception of Jesus was that he was a prophet. For example, Matthew reports 
that when Jesus entered Jerusalem, the crowds said, “This is the prophet Jesus from Nazareth 


in Galilee” (Matthew 21:11). According to Matthew 21:46, the chief priests and Pharisees 
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couldn’t arrest Jesus since the people believed that Jesus was a prophet. Likewise, in many 
places within the third and fourth Gospels, Jesus was perceived as a great prophet.* 

Not only did the crowds recognize Jesus as a prophet, but Jesus also hinted at himself 
as a prophetic figure. In Mark 6:4, Jesus implied that he was like a prophet, saying, “Prophets 
are not without honor, except in their hometown, and among their own kin, and in their own 
house.” Jesus identifies himself with the prophets. According to David E. Aune, “In early 
Christianity the motif of the violent fate of the prophets was used to understand the 
significance of the death of Jesus, who was by implication the latest and greatest of the 
prophets.’*° Lukan Jesus also said to some Pharisees, who tried to save Jesus by stopping 
him from entering Jerusalem, that “it is impossible for a prophet to be killed outside of 
Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). These sayings of Jesus clearly show that the Gospel writers 
presented himself as a prophetic figure. 

Furthermore, Mark suggests that Jesus perceived himself as the one who was sent by 
God as God’s spokesperson. In the parable of the Vineyard in Mark 12:1-12, Jesus hints at 
his divine mission, foretelling that he would be killed by people just as had been earlier 
prophets had been. Matthew 15:24 records Jesus’s response to the disciple’s question about 
the Canaanite woman: “I was sent only to the lost sheep of house of Israel.” In Luke 4:43, 
Jesus clearly identifies himself as the one who was sent for proclaiming the message of the 
Kingdom of God. Moreover, in the fourth Gospel, Jesus repeatedly emphasizes that it is God 
who has sent him (4:34; 5:24, 30; 6:39 and so forth). 

C. H. Dodd suggests many reasons why Jesus was thought to be a prophet by his 
contemporaries: the sovereign authority of his teaching; the poetic character of his sayings 


that was reminiscent of the style of the OT prophets; that he, like the prophets of old, was 


45 See Luke 7:16, 39; 13:33; 24:19 and John 4:19; 6:14; 7:40, 52; 9:17 etc. 
46 Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity, 157. 
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thought to have made many predictions; that Jesus, like the OT prophets, performed 
symbolic actions and so on.*7 

Ben Witherington III also sees prophetic features within Jesus’s ministry. He insists 
that Jesus engaged in two different prophetic performances: Elijah-like in Galilee, and as an 
oracular prophet in Judea.** In other words, Jesus like Elijah performed many miracles in 
Galilee and used “some conventional prophetic forms — such as woe oracles and the like”*? — 
in the region of Judea. For these reasons, many scholars acknowledge that Jesus can be 
understood in the prophetic tradition. Jesus who received the Spirit proclaimed the message 


of God as did the prophets of Israel or prophetesses of Greco-Roman world who were 


involved with the divine possession and inspiration. 


4.2.2 The Holy Spirit as the Source of Mighty Power 

In the Jewish tradition, the spirit of God gave mighty power to judges and to Saul to 
defeat the enemies of Israel. Likewise, the Hellenistic deities sometimes gave military power 
to the heroes. Thus, divine possession and inspiration in the ancient world refers to divine 
power, which gave the human recipient extraordinary physical power. 

Mark does not mention Jesus’s physical power or combat capability. However, the 
evangelist portrays Jesus as the one who has divine power to defeat the spiritual enemy and 
perform miracles, heal the sick, and control nature. In the Gospel, Jesus casts out many 
unclean spirits. In Mark 5, Jesus met a man possessed by a multitude of demons named 


Legion. No one could restrain the man, but Jesus drove Legion out of him. The story of the 


47 C,H. Dodd, “Jesus as Teacher and Prophet” in Mysterium Christi: Christological Studies by 
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Gerasene demoniac demonstrates the greatness of Jesus’s power. Furthermore, Jesus is 
presented as one who has the power to tie up a strong man, which signifies Satan (Mark 
3:27): 

To sum up, as divine possession and inspiration served as the source of supernatural 
power in the ancient Mediterranean world, the Holy Spirit functioned as the source of divine 
power, which enabled Jesus to defeat God's spiritual enemies. Divine inspiration is a helpful 
concept for understanding what Jesus has done in the Gospels. Divine possession and 
inspiration through the Holy Spirit were the ways God worked on earth. The Synoptic 
Gospels have a similar viewpoint on the role of the Holy Spirit in the ministry of Jesus. 
However, to better understand Jesus’s identity, especially as the Son of God, one needs to 
look at the Greco-Roman heroic traditions. In the Gospel of Mark, Jesus was not simply a 
prophetic figure proclaiming the word of God or a spiritual warrior defeating spiritual 


enemies. He is proclaimed the Savior and the Son of God in Mark 1:1. 


4.3 Jesus and the Greco-Roman Heroic traditions 
4.3.1 Jesus the Son of God 

After receiving the Spirit at the baptismal scene, Jesus heard a heavenly voice, 
proclaiming his divine sonship. Thus, some scholars*’ view this scene as the moment when 
Jesus’s status changed into that of the Son of God. However, divine possession and 
inspiration do not affect one’s identity. There was no case in the Old Testament that the 
coming of God’s Spirit caused an ontological change of the possessed or inspired person. 


The same is true of Jesus. The descent of God’s Spirit did not transform Jesus into the Son of 


5° On the view that Mark’s Jesus was adopted as the Son of God at his baptism, see Dibelius, 
From Tradition to Gospel, 271-272; Rudolf Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. 
John Marsh (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 249 n.1; Yarbro Collins, Mark, 150. 
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God.*! For Mark, he was already the Son of God. 

Of the various titles given to Jesus, the Son of God is the most disputed one. Most 
exegetes have agreed that the notion of Christ has a Jewish background, but when it comes to 
the title, the Son of God, they have proposed different arguments. The reason is that the 
concept of the Son of God existed both in Jewish and Greco-Roman traditions. Therefore, 
scholars take one of two positions as to whether the title ought to be regarded as having a 
Palestinian or a Hellenistic origin. Some scholars contend that Mark's Son of God is the 
Jewish Son of God as the royal descendant of King David; on the other hand, others assert 
that the title the Son of God can be better understood in the context of the Greco-Roman 
world. Both sides try to understand the Markan Son of God with the notion which already 
existed in the ancient world. 

Then, how did the first-century reader and audience of the Gospel of Mark understand 
Jesus? What did it mean to them for Jesus to be the Son of God? What kind of the Son of 
God was Jesus? In order to answer these questions, one should first look at the historical 
background of Mark and the Markan audience as most scholars did, since the term Son of 
God was not created by the evangelist. Given that the meaning of the Son of God may vary 
depending on the cultural and religious background of the audience, those with Jewish 
background would have tried to understand the Son of God in the Jewish context. In contrast, 
people who were well-versed in Greco-Roman culture would have recognized the notion in 


the way of the Hellenistic world. 


Transfiguration: Jesus revealed his identity as the Son of God 


>! On the other hand, Paul declares that the believers who are inspired by the Holy Spirit 
becomes the sons and daughters of God (Rom. 8:14; cf. Gal 4:6). 
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The Transfiguration account in Mark serves as a crucial episode in which Jesus is 
transfigured into a heavenly being before his disciples, accompanied by a divine voice 
proclaiming Jesus as the Son of God. This divine declaration resonates with the earlier 
account of Jesus' baptism. While there is consensus about the pivotal nature of this event, 
scholars have approached it from two main backgrounds: the Jewish and Hellenistic 
traditions. 

Some scholars interpret Markan transfiguration within the framework of Jewish 
tradition. Elements such as 'six days’ (cf. Exod. 24:16), the geographical setting on a 
mountain top (cf. Exod. 24:12), the transformation of the main character (cf. Exod. 34:29, 30, 
35), the tents (cf. Exod. 25:9), the cloud and voice (cf. Exod. 24:16) and the appearance of 
Moses are reminiscent of Exodus tradition. From this observation, Bruce D. Chilton insists 
that “At the level of tradition, it is beyond reasonable doubt that the transfiguration is 
fundamentally a visionary representation of the Sinai motif of Exod. 24.”°* Correspondingly, 
Dorothy Lee argues that the transfiguration can be regarded as a rewriting of Exodus 24. 

On the other hand, several scholars explain the transfiguration in the Hellenistic 
background. They view Jesus’s transformation as a Hellenistic epiphany story. Dennis R. 
MacDonald points out that Jewish antecedents cannot explicate the secret motif surrounding 
Jesus in Mark.*+ MacDonald suggests that Jesus’s transfiguration resembles Odysseus’s 
metamorphosis in Odyssey 16.178-85, where Telemachus misunderstood Odysseus’s 
transformation as an epiphany.*° Likewise, Candida R. Moss argues that “Greek epiphanies 


formed a more natural backdrop for the Markan transfiguration than the story about 


* Bruce D. Chilton, “The Transfiguration: Dominical Assurance and Apostolic Vision,” N7S 
27 (1980): 122. 
3 Dorothy Lee, Transfiguration (London: Continuum, 2004), 9-37. 
4 Dennis R. MacDonald, The Homeric Epics and the Gospel of Mark (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2000), 92. 
55 MacDonald, The Homeric Epics, 92-93. 
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Moses.”°° According to her, the shining garments of Jesus, the disciple’s terror and impulse 
to worship are the common elements in Greco-Roman epiphany stories.*’ Yarbro Collins also 
advocates the Hellenistic influence on Markan transfiguration, arguing that Jesus’s 
transfiguration “evoke the ancient genre of the epiphany or metamorphosis.”** 

Critics have proposed two main theories regarding the meaning of Jesus’s 
transformation. For some scholars, Jesus’s transfiguration is a preview of his resurrection or 
ascension; for others, the transfiguration unveils the present identity of Jesus as the Son of 
God. The latter theory is associated with the Hellenistic epiphany stories. Margaret E. Thrall 
suggests that “Mark deliberately associates the transfigured and the risen Christ, and that he 
presents the Transfiguration as the prefigurement of the Resurrection.”*? Kingsbury asserts 
that “the heavenly glory Jesus radiates is not depicted as a quality he 'presently' possesses; 
rather, it is anticipatory of the existence he will enter upon when he rises from the dead (cf. 
9:9-10).”°0° 

Delbert Burkett views Jesus’s transformation as a preview of his apotheosis or 
deification rather than the resurrection. He argues that the transfiguration of Jesus symbolizes 
Jesus’s divine nature that “he would obtain in the future when he ascended to heaven.”°! 
According to him, Jesus was a human being who would become divine in the future after he 


died.© He argues that transfiguration narrative puts Jesus “in the same category as other 
gu gu p gory 


mortals who ascended to heaven at the end of their lives and were transformed into heavenly 


5° Candida R. Moss, “The Transfiguration: An Exercise in Markan Accommodation” Biblical 
Interpretation: A Journal of Contemporary Approaches 12, no. | (2004): 76. 

57 Moss, “The Transfiguration,” 78-81. 

8 Yarbro Collins, Mark, 421. 

°° Margaret E. Thrall, “Elijah and Moses in Mark’s Account of the Transfiguration,” N7S 16 
(1969-1970): 305-17, esp. 310-12. 

% Jack Dean Kingsbury, The Christology of Mark's Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 99. 

6! Delbert Burkett, “The Transfiguration of Jesus (Mark 9:2-8): Epiphany or Apotheosis?”, 
JBL 138, no. 2 (2019): 413. 

© Burkett, “The Transfiguration of Jesus,” 414. 
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beings.” 


However, the primary purpose of the transfiguration story is not to offer a sneak 
preview of Jesus’s future status but to reveal his identity as the Son of God. The climax of 
the account is the voice from the cloud proclaiming Jesus as the Son of God (Mark 9: 7). 
Moss rightly notes that “The transfiguration is a moment when the true identity of Jesus 
‘breaks through’ the layers of secrecy surrounding him and in this respect the transfiguration 
narrative conforms to the conventions of an epiphany more than any other genre.”™ Yarbro 
Collins makes the same point. She points out that God's proclamation of Jesus as the Son of 
God is the most critical factor in the account. 

It is noteworthy that unlike the baptismal scene, in which only Jesus heard the 
heavenly voice, God tells Jesus’s three disciples in the transfiguration account. Therefore, 
Jesus’s transformation by which his identity was revealed to the disciples should be 
categorized as the Hellenistic epiphany story. 

As mentioned, the metamorphosis of divine beings was a pervasive literary theme in 
Greco-Roman literature. Homeric epics contain many examples of the metamorphosis of 
both gods and humans. Greek gods lived among human beings, disguising themselves in 
human form. Then, sometimes, they revealed their divine identity to a few people. One of the 
most famous Hellenistic epiphanies is the transformation of Demeter. The goddess disguised 
herself in the form of an old woman called Doso. Then, because of the misunderstanding of a 
mortal woman, Metanira, the goddess revealed her identity (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 275- 
80).° 


Jesus’s transfiguration evokes the Odyssey's transformation in that God was involved. 


% Burkett, “The Transfiguration of Jesus,” 425. 
64 Moss, “The Transfiguration,” 85. 
6 Yarbro Collins, Mark, 427. 
6 Helene P. Foley, ed., Zhe Homeric Hymn to Demeter: Translation, Commentary, and 
Interpretive Essays (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994), 16-17. 
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Jesus’ divine sonship was revealed by God. Odysseus was transformed into an old beggar 
with the help of the goddess Athena (Odyssey 17.485—87). When he revealed his identity to 
his son Telemachus, Telemachus misunderstood this experience as an epiphany. Burkett 
asserts that Markan transfiguration cannot be an epiphany since Jesus is not a divine being.®” 
However, Mark’s main interest is in the identity of Jesus as the Son of God, not in revealing 


the divine nature of Jesus. 


4.3.2 Sons of God in the Jewish tradition 

In the Hebrew Scriptures, several beings were called the son of God. According to 
Erminie Huntress, the term, sons of God is used to refer to angelic beings (Genesis 6:1-4; Job 
1:6, 2:1; 38:7 and so on).°® Israel, as God's chosen nation, was also called the firstborn of 
Yahweh (Exod. 4:22; Jer.31:9) and God’s dear child (Jer. 31.20). The righteous and obedient 
were also regarded as God’s son in Jewish literature (Wisdom of Solomon 2:18). 
Furthermore, three Old Testament references speak of Israel's king as God’s son (2 Sam 
7:14; Ps 2:7; 89:26-37). Mark Strauss argues that the messianic (=royal) aspect traces its 
roots back to the Davidic covenants as described in 2 Samuel 7:1 1-16, where the promise of 
an ultimate king, the Messiah, is made.°” 

James D. Kingsbury maintains that Jesus is “the Davidic Messiah, the royal Son of 
God, exactly as Mark also states in the superscription of his Gospel: “The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Messiah, the Son of God” (1:1).”° Yarbro Collins also has a view on the 


meaning of the Son of God similar to the one in Mark. She regards the titles “Son of God” 


°’ Burkett, “The Transfiguration of Jesus,” 425. 
68 Erminie Huntress, “‘Son of God’ in Jewish Writings Prior to the Christian Era,” JBL 54, no. 2 
(1935): 117, https://doi.org/10.2307/3259680. 
© Mark L. Strauss, Mark (Grand Rapids, MI: HarperCollins, 2014), 60-61. 
” Jack Dean Kingsbury, “The ‘divine Man’ as the Key to Mark's Christology: the End of an 
Era?” Interpretation 35, no. 3 (1981): 253. 
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and “Son of Man” as equivalent to the Messiah. Then, she argued that Mark's allusions to Ps. 
2, Isa 42 and 61 suggest that Mark thought of Jesus’s messiahship in royal and prophetic 
terms.’! In the Jewish view, the Son of God was a human figure except for those who were 
angelic beings. Considering that the Gospel writers frequently cited the Jewish scriptures, 
this argument seems convincing. 

However, the Jewish concept of the son of God is not enough to explain the 
distinctive aspect of Jesus’s life and identity. Jesus was a Messiah and Son of God in a way 
that was different from the Jewish tradition. He was not a political or physical messiah or 
king. His life pattern significantly differs from the Jewish son of God. The most striking 
features of Jesus’s life were that he suffered, was killed even though he was the Son of God, 
and was resurrected from death. In the concept of the Jewish son of God, there was no such 
pattern of life. David, who called God his father (Ps 89:26-28), underwent ordeals, but after 
that, he enjoyed his political power and riches on earth. He was not killed by others nor 
raised from the dead. In the Jewish culture, being the son of God meant prosperity and many 
blessings in their lives. 

In light of Jewish tradition, Jesus was rather a prophetic figure than the image of the 
royal king like David. One of Jesus’s primary ministries was to proclaim the message of 
God. Some Jewish prophets also suffered in their lives and were rejected and killed by 
people. However, Jesus is still distinguished from them in that there was no resurrection in 
Jewish prophetic tradition. Furthermore, in the eyes of the Jewish people, the virtues of Jesus, 


such as his hospitality toward Gentiles and his tragic death on the cross were a challenge to 


™ Adela Yarbro Collins and John J. Collins, King and Messiah as Son of God: Divine, 
Human, and Angelic Messianic Figures in Biblical and Related Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2008), 127-28. 
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accept. Riley points out that in the Jewish worldview, “There are no martyrs, no blessed 


poor, no heroes of a sort that would later become so significant in Christianity.” 


4.3.3 Hellenistic Sons of Gods 
Divine man 

Unlike those who trace a more direct Hebraic influence upon the Markan Son of 
God, some scholars emphasize the Hellenistic origin of the title. In this view, the title is 
interpreted in connection with the concept of divine man (theios aner), whom Ludwig Bieler 
contends had the following characteristics: divine origin, the typical course of life and fate, 
wisdom, courage, power over nature and life, striking appearance, and leadership of men.” 
All these features appear in the Gospel story of Jesus. 

Rudolf Bultmann also built his Christology on this concept of the Hellenistic divine 
man. He acknowledges that the early Palestine community initially attributed this term to 
Jesus in a purely Jewish-messianic sense. However, when Christianity moved on to Gentile 
soil, the Jewish-messianic view of the Son of God was metamorphosed into the Hellenistic 
figure of divinely empowered miracle worker, and this is the notion of the Son of God which 


appears in the Gospel of Mark.” 


Roman Emperor divi filius 
Michael Peppard associates the Markan Son of God with the Roman imperial 


ideology. He insists that Mark presented Jesus as “a counter-emperor.”’> According to him, 


” Riley, One Jesus many Christs, 21. 

® Ludwig Bieler, THEIOS ANER. Das Bild des “géttlichen Menschen” in Spdtantike und 
Friichristentum (Vienna: Buchhandlung Oskar H6fels, 1935). 

™ Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament I. trans. Kendrick Grobel (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), 130. 

™® Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World: Divine Sonship in its Social and 
Political Context (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 123. 
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the Roman imperial ideology pervaded throughout the Empire, including Asia, Syria, and 
even Judea. He asserts that the Gospel of Mark was written in this context. In the Roman 
imperial cult, the emperor was regarded as the son of god (divi filius).’° 

In the same vein, Margaret Froelich understands the divine sonship of Jesus in 
relation to Roman ruler cults. For Froelich, Jesus’s divine sonship is not related to his 
ontological generic nature, but to his status and function. She contends that “Jesus is the Son 
of God because of the authority God has imparted to him, in the same way that Augustus is 
divi filius and 6 vidc tod VE0d because of his adoption by Julius Caesar.” 

For Froelich, Jesus’s divine sonship is not related to his ontological generic nature, 
but his status and function. She observes that Roman rulers not only received divine honors 
but also were regarded as gods because of their benefactions. Froelich points out that Jesus, 
as the agency of God, functioned as one who benefited people through his ministry, like 
Roman emperors. ’® 

The function of Jesus that she noted can be considered in terms of the notion of divine 
inspiration. She remarks that “The statement that 'these powers are at work him' (évepyodoww 
ai duvets Ev adTH) indicates an assumption that the d0vaic is not intrinsic to Jesus but 
rather has possessed him, or indicates the work of another entity through him” (100). Indeed, 
in the Gospels, the function of Jesus is deeply involved with the Holy Spirit. In light of the 
notion of divine inspiration, another entity that gave Jesus 6vvapuc was the Holy Spirit, as 
seen in the Beelzebul controversy. 

As they point out, given the social and political environment of the Roman Empire at 


the time, the idea of emperor worship provides a new perspective for understanding Mark's 


1° Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World, 123-131. 
™ Margaret Froelich, Jesus and the Empire of God: Royal Language and Imperial Ideology in 
the Gospel of Mark (London: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2021), 99. 
78 Froelich, Jesus and the Empire of God, 95-98. 
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concept of the Son of God. However, the Roman imperial context is limited in that it does 
not fully explain Jesus’ suffering and early death. Markan concept of the Son of God is better 


explained in the heroic context. 


Heroes 

In the Greco-Roman world, there were other levels of sons of gods, the heroes. 
Heroes were usually the offspring of gods and humans. Thus, they were literally sons of gods 
and regarded as half-god and half-mortal. In his book One Jesus Many Christs, Gregory 
Riley explains what it meant to ancient people for someone to be called the Son of God, 
which he did by examining the cultural and literary context of the ancient world. Then he 
suggested that for ancient people in the Hellenistic culture Jesus was like a heroic figure. He 
showed persuasively that the life story of Jesus contains every aspect of the classical hero; he 
did this by comparing the life pattern of Jesus, the Son of God, with that of Hellenistic 


heroes, who were thought to be the sons of gods. 


Jesus and Heroes 

As Riley pointed out, within these various stories, Jesus as the Son of God is more 
like the Hellenistic sons of gods, who were heroes, than Jewish figures. It might be hard for 
those influenced by Jewish tradition to explain certain features of Jesus’s life, especially 
brutal death on the cross, the resurrection, and ascension to heaven. On the other hand, those 
were the usual features contained in traditional heroic literatures. 

As shown above, the Hellenistic heroes share some characteristic attributes, so-called 
heroic codes. Heroes were considered ideal people to be imitated because of their practice of 
heroic codes. In the Gospels, Jesus is presented as one who fulfilled all the virtues that 


Greco-Roman heroes exhibited. People were amazed at the divine wisdom and teachings of 
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Jesus. He ate with sinners, touched the leper, and healed the man with a withered hand on the 
Sabbath. These are certainly not among the classic Jewish virtues. Furthermore, not only the 
virtues of Jesus but also the pattern of Jesus’s life is very similar to that of the Hellenistic 


hero. 


Early Death 

The pattern of Jesus’s life accords not only with the heroic code, but also with the 
Hellenistic heroes themselves. Not all, but many heroes share a similar pattern of life. Most 
of the heroes had an extraordinary birth narrative and an outstanding talent in a particular 
area. Despite their outstanding talent, their lives were not smooth. Rather, their lives were a 
series of hardships and tragedies. They suffered from their divine or human enemies and died 
early in the midst of life. The lives of the Hellenistic heroes were greatly influenced by gods, 
and they could not avoid their fate set by supernatural powers. However, death was not the 
end. There was a reward for them. Several heroes were taken to heaven and granted 
immortality after death. Moreover, they were worshipped by people. 

The life of Jesus shows a similar pattern. Although the Gospel of Mark does not have 
a birth narrative of Jesus, according to Matthew and Luke, Jesus had an extraordinary birth 
narrative. In his ministry, he possessed outstanding talents, especially in healing and 
teaching. Like the Hellenistic sons of gods, Jesus had divine and human opponents. He 
suffered from Jewish leaders and Roman soldiers and died on the cross. The crucifixion of 


Jesus seems to be predestined by God, and Jesus did not avoid it. 


Resurrection and Ascension 
However, death was not the end of Jesus’s story. He rose from the dead and ascended 


to heaven! The Apostle Paul connected Jesus’s resurrection with the title Son of God. 
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Regarding the identity of Jesus, Paul declared: “the gospel concerning his Son, who was 
descended from David according to the flesh and was declared to be Son of God with power 
according to the spirit of holiness by resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom 
1: 3-4). The earliest NT author declared Jesus to be the Christ and the Son of God as Mark 
did later. What is interesting here is that Paul introduced two primary titles of Jesus from a 
dualistic perspective. On the one hand, according to the flesh, Jesus was the messiah in 
David’s royal lineage; on the other hand, according to the spirit of holiness, he was the Son 
of God. For Paul, resurrection was the proof of Jesus’s divine sonship. This shows that Paul 
had the Hellenistic understanding of the title Son of God. 

The unusual stories of birth and suffering may be found in Jewish stories, but early 
death, resurrection, and deification were uncommon in Jewish tradition. Some Jewish figures 
were thought to have ascended to the heavens, such as Enoch and Elijah. However, the 
Jewish scriptures do not mention that they were raised from the dead. It was believed that 
they were taken alive into heaven. Jewish heroes were not risen from the dead. More 
importantly, they were not the object of people’s worship as divine beings as were classical 
Greco-Roman heroes. 

On the other hand, Riley argues that nearly all heroes rose from the dead and 
ascended to heaven.’’ The resurrection from the grave was not a strange thing for the ancient 
Greeks. Furthermore, heroes were deified and worshipped by people. According to Martin P. 
Nilsson, the hero-cults originated from the cult of the dead. Nilsson states that 

The background of the Greek religion is therefore formed out of the universal 
idea concerning the dead, who are to be nourished and honored by the living and who 
rise up from their graves to help and to avenge their kinsfolk; and concerning the 


power which pervades everything, threatening men with dangers which they seek to 
avoid, but able to confer blessings which they desire to obtain.*® 


™ Riley, One Jesus many Christs, 92. 
8° Martti Nissinen, Ancient Prophecy: Near Eastern, Biblical, and Greek Perspectives (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2017), 104. 
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The ancients believed that heroes could intervene in human affairs even after death. 
In their thought, human beings could attain divine status after death. According to Nilsson, 
“The first man to receive divine worship was Lysander, the conqueror of Athens. The cities 
raised altars and sacrificed to him as a god, and sang hymns in his honor.”*! 

Likewise, Greek heroes were granted immortality as a prize and elevated to the 
positions of gods. For instance, the great heroes, such as Dionysus, Asclepius, and Heracles, 
whom Romans called Hercules, ascended into heaven, were given immortality, which was 
the most distinctive nature of deity, after their violent deaths in the middle of their lives. 
They attained divine status and were worshipped by people. 

These parallels between Jesus and the classical heroes were noticed by the early 
Christian apologist, Justin Martyr, and were used to defend Christianity. In his 1 Apology 
chapter 21, Justin Martyr states, 

When, indeed, we assert that the Word, our Teacher Jesus Christ, who is the first 

begotten of God the Father, was not born as the result of sexual relations, and that He 

was crucified, died, arose from the dead, and ascended into Heaven, we propose 
nothing new or different from that which you say about the so-called sons of Jupiter. 

You know exactly the number of sons ascribed to Jupiter by your respected writers: 

Mercury, who was the interpretative word and teacher of all; Aesculapius, who, 

though himself a healer of diseases, was struck by a thunderbolt and ascended into 

heaven; Bacchus, who was torn to pieces; Hercules, who rushed into the flames of the 
funeral pyre to escape his sufferings; the Dioscuri, the sons of Leda; Perseus, the son 
of Danae; and Bellerophon, who, though of human origin, rose to heaven on his horse 

Pegasus. And what can we say of Ariadne and those like her, who are said to be 

placed among the stars? And what about the emperors who die among you, whom 

you think worthy to be deified...*” 

According to the apologist, the account of Jesus was nothing new to the Hellenistic 


people. He asserted that the suffering, violent death, resurrection, and ascension, which were 


distinctive traits of Jesus’s life — which differed from the Jewish heroes — appeared in the 


8! Nissinen, Ancient Prophecy, 286. 
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stories of the sons of Jupiter. Like Jesus, Aesculapius, who was also famous for healing 
people, was killed violently, and Hercules suffered. And just as Jesus ascended into heaven, 
Castor and Pollux, known together as the Dioscuri, and Perseus also rose to heaven. 
Moreover, the emperors were deified after they died. 

Justin Martyr keeps comparing Jesus with the Greco-Roman sons of gods in the next 
chapter. 

Furthermore, the Son of God who is called Jesus, even if He were only a man by 

common generation, is, because of His wisdom, worthy to be called the Son of God, 

for all your writers call God the Father of men and gods. And if we declare that the 

Word of God was begotten of God not in the ordinary, but in an extraordinary, 

manner, as we stated above, this may be compared to your claim that Mercury is the 

announcing word of God...When we say that He cured the lame, the paralytics, and 
those blind from birth, and raised the dead to life, we seem to attribute to Him actions 
similar to those said to have been performed by Aesculapius. *? 

Justin compared Jesus, the incarnate Word of God, with Mercury, the announcing 
word of Jupiter. The suffering of Jesus was again compared with that of Jupiter’s sons. 
Besides, he argued that Jesus, as the miraculous healer, was similar to Aesculapius. 

The writing of the Christian apologist provides relevant information on how early 
Christianity understood the concept of the Son of God. Justin Martyr explained the life and 
identity of Jesus, comparing the Christian Son of God with the Hellenistic sons of gods. 
Thus, Riley points out that “the stories of the children of the gods were paradigms for the 
early Church in its understanding of Jesus.” ** Comparing the life of Jesus with that of pre- 
Christian heroes, Riley concludes that “the pattern of their stories, the structure of the world 
in which they live, and the larger issues they face match remarkably well because of the 
9985 


cultural influence of the Greco-Roman world on Palestine... 


Indeed, these studies confirm the understanding that Jesus was the ideal man from the 


83 Falls, Martyr, Justin, and Martyr, Saint Justin, 57-58. 
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perspective of the Greco-Roman culture, not from the Jewish tradition. He was closer to the 
Hellenistic hero, than he was to the Jewish messiah that Peter confessed (Mk 8:29). Jesus 
was a kind of Hellenistic Son of God, who suffered and died tragically, as the Roman 
centurion recognized (Mk 15:39). The Christian Son of God, Jesus, and the Greco-Roman 
sons of gods, the classical heroes were influenced by divine beings and shared a similar 
pattern of life and destiny. Early Christian martyrs also shared the same life pattern with 


them. 


Jesus and Ecstasy 

Like the prophets of the Old Testament and the oracles of the Greco-Roman 
traditions, Jesus also played as a prophetic figure after receiving the Holy Spirit. In relation 
to prophecy, the representative phenomenon that occurred to the possessed or the inspired in 
both traditions was ecstasy due to a loss of self-consciousness. As indicated above, however, 
Jesus does not lose consciousness and show a prophetic frenzy. Instead, he was aware of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in him. Although ecstasy has been a prominent element in the 
prophetic tradition, it is not an indispensable element of divine possession or inspiration. 

Iamblichus points out that ecstasy and frenzy could be experienced from drunkenness 
and madness. In other words, one could fall into an ecstatic state without divine contact. 
Isaiah speaks of the drunken priest and prophet: “These also reel with wine and stagger with 
strong drink; the priest and the prophet reel with strong drink, they are confused with wine, 
they stagger with strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble in giving judgment” (Isaiah 
28:7). According to Iamblichus, those who are truly possessed by the gods transcend human 
consciousness and sensation rather than show ecstatic behavior (Mysteries 3.4). One example 
of this he gives is walking on water. 


Mark described Jesus as one who owned super-consciousness and sensation. Jesus 
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reads other people's thoughts (Mk 2:8) and knows where a colt is tied and what would 
happen (Mk 11:2-3) even though he was not there. He foretells how and where disciples find 
the place to eat the Passover with his disciples (Mk 14:13-15). Also, Jesus was aware of the 
betrayal of Judas (Mk 14:18) and the denial of Peter in advance (Mk 14:30). Furthermore, 
Jesus was depicted as one who is superior to nature. He ordered the sea to be calm, and the 
sea obeyed him (Mk 4:39). Besides, Jesus could walk on water (Mk 6:48). These passages 
demonstrate that for Mark, Jesus transcended the human sense and consciousness. Therefore, 
according to Iamblichus' understanding of divine possession and inspiration, there is 
sufficient reason to see Jesus as divinely inspired even though he did not show any ecstatic 
behavior. 
More importantly, the early Christian Father Origen thought of the prophets of the 
Bible as inspired and yet retaining their own faculties and will, cooperating with God. On the 
one hand, Origen emphasizes the fundamental role of the Holy Spirit in divine inspiration; on 
the other hand, he highlights human rationality and free will in the biblical prophetic 
tradition. In Homilies on Ezekiel 6.1, he explicitly denies that prophets give up their normal 
faculties. He writes, 
For it is not the case, as some people surmise, that the prophets were out of their 
minds and spoke by the Spirit's compulsion. The Apostle says: “If a revelation is 
made to another who is sitting there’, let the first one be silent” [1 Cor 14:30]. That 
shows that the one who speaks has control over when he wants to speak and when he 
wants to be silent. Also, to Balaam it is said: “But there is a word that I am sending 
into your mouth, take care to speak this” [Num 23:5, 16]. This implies that he has the 
power, once he has received the word of God, to speak or to be silent.*° 
According to Origen, the prophets do not fall into ecstasy: 
But a man receives the energy, i.e., the working, of a good spirit, when he is stirred 
and incited to good, and its inspired to heavenly or divine things; as the holy angels 
and God Himself wrought in the prophets, arousing and exhorting them by their holy 


suggestions to a better course of life, yet so, indeed, that it remained within the will 
and judgment of the individual, either to be willing or unwilling to follow the call to 


86 Origen, Homilies 1-14 on Ezekiel, trans. Thomas P. Scheck, Ancient Christian Writers 62 
(New York: Newman Press, 2010), 86. 
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divine and heavenly things. And from this manifest distinction, it is seen how the soul 
is moved by the presence of a better spirit, i.e., if it encounters no perturbation or 
alienation of mind whatever from the impending inspiration, nor lose the free control 
of its will; as, for instance, is the case with all, whether prophets or apostles, who 
ministered to the divine responses without any perturbation of mind. (De Principiis 
3.3.4) *7 

Therefore, the absence of ecstasy in Jesus’s prophetic role would not prevent an ancient 


person from seeing Jesus as divinely inspired by the Holy Spirit. 


Conclusion 

The concept of divine inspiration and the Hellenistic heroic tradition provide valuable 
insight into understanding the ministry of Jesus and his title as the Son of God. In the ancient 
world, divine possession and inspiration were widely recognized as significant religious 
phenomena. They represent the intervention and influence of the gods on humans, and were 
sometimes understood as a means for humans to connect with the divine. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus participated Jewish religious activity, the baptism, and 
received the Holy Spirit. This can be interpreted as a significant religious experience for 
Jesus, one that would have resonated with the ancient understanding of divine inspiration. 
The individuals considered possessed or inspired in ancient times were often associated with 
prophetic messages or extraordinary powers, which aligns with many aspects of Jesus’s 
ministry. Mark 8:28 illustrates that his contemporaries perceived him as a prophetic figure. 
Additionally, numerous instances of exorcisms and the Beelzebul controversy in Mark’s 
Gospel highlights Jesus’s supernatural abilities. 

Furthermore, the Hellenistic heroic tradition offers a parallel framework for 


understanding Jesus's life and role. Just as these Hellenistic heroes were seen as exceptional 


87 Origen, De Principiis, trans. Frederick Crombie, in The Fathers of the Third Century, vol. 
4, Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson, and A. Cleveland Coxe; rev. Kevin 
Knight (Buffalo, NY: Christian Literature Publishing, 1885), 
http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/0412.htm. 
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individuals with a divine connection, Jesus, as the Son of God, can be understood in a similar 
light. Much like the lives of Hellenistic heroes were greatly influenced by divine beings, 
Gospel writers describe that the life of Jesus was influenced and destined by God. 
Accordingly, divine inspiration and the Hellenistic heroic traditions offer valuable tools for 


comprehending the ministry and life of Jesus from the perspective on his contemporaries. 
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Chapter 5. The Holy Spirit in the New Testament 


The Greco-Roman era, when Christianity was born, was full of spiritual beings. The 
ancients believed that those spiritual beings affected their lives. They attributed human 
disease, suffering, and madness to demoniac possession of evil spirits. This viewpoint is 
substantiated by the Synoptic Gospels, which contain numerous accounts of evil spirit 
possession. In contrast, as mentioned earlier, Greco-Roman culture associated individual 
excellence, literary artistry, and oracular insights with the concept of divine possession and 
inspiration. In this context, spirit possession usually plays a positive role for the individuals 
or the community. 

Meanwhile, the early church entered the age of the Holy Spirit in earnest after Jesus’s 
ascension. Christians believed that their lives were affected by the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit was thought to dwell in them and work through them. In early Christianity, the Holy 
Spirit was not only involved with divine speech such as prophecy and glossolalia but also 
understood as the source of divine power to perform miracles and to live a moral life as 


Christians. 


5. 1 Matthew’s Understanding of Divine Inspiration 

Based on the frequency of the word, spirit, Matthew seems less interested in the Holy 
Spirit than the other evangelists. Roland Deines provides the numbers. According to him, 
“Matthew has all together 19 occurrences of the word, which is very few compared to 23 in 


Mark, 36 in Luke and 24 in John (and 70 in Acts).”' However, Matthew depicts that the Holy 


' Roland Deines, “The Holy Spirit in Matthew's Gospel,” in The Earliest Perceptions of Jesus 
in Context: Essays in Honour of John Nolland, ed. Aaron White et al., LNTS 566 (London: 
Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2018), 214. 
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Spirit played a decisive role in Jesus's life and ministry, as in Mark and Luke. Jesus in 
Matthew's Gospel is portrayed as one who is affected by the Holy Spirit and is aware of the 
presence of the Spirit in him and its work through him. Moreover, Matthew associates the 
Spirit of God with the birth of Jesus (Matthew 1:18, 20). 

Following Mark, Matthew also contains narratives to show the relationship between 
Jesus and the Holy Spirit, such as Jesus's baptism, temptation, and the Beelzebul accusation. 
However, Matthew does not use Mark's expressions as they are but rather softens and 


weakens Mark's strong expressions. 


5.1.1 Baptism of Jesus 

Although the Holy Spirit appeared at the beginning of Jesus's life, Matthew, 
following Mark, uses Jesus's baptism as the starting point of his public ministry. Like other 
evangelists, Matthew records that Jesus received the Holy Spirit in the baptism. Compared to 
the Markan baptismal scene, Matthew made some modifications. Matthew clarifies that the 
Spirit that Jesus received in Mark 1:10 is the Spirit of God. In addition, Matthew replaces 
Mark's “descending into him (kataBaivov sic abtév)” with “descending and alighting on him 
(katapaivov..,épyouevov é2’ adtov ).” He changed the preposition “into” to “upon.” Craig A. 
Evans remarks, “possibly because Mark's description may leave the impression that until his 
baptism Jesus did not possess the Spirit.”” However, it is more likely that Matthew tried to 


tone down the impression of divine possession. 


5.1.2 Temptation of Jesus 


> Craig A. Evans, Matthew, New Cambridge Bible Commentary (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012), 77. 
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In the following event, the temptation of Jesus, Matthew also softens Mark's strong 
expression of emphasizing the influence of the Holy Spirit on Jesus. Unlike Mark, Matthew, 
along with Luke, provides three specific temptations. Thus, scholars assume that the content 
of the test came from Q.? What is noteworthy is that describing Jesus being driven into the 
wilderness by the Spirit, Matthew replaces Mark's “drive out” in Mark 1:12 with “lead up.” 

Evans remarks that “This change not only paints a more dignified picture but also 
avoids using the verb that is normally used in reference to casting out (ekballein) demons.” 
He states that “In reading Mark, Matthew would have observed the regular use of ekballein 
in reference to the casting out of evil spirits (cf. Mark 1:34, 39; 3:15, 22, 23; 6:13; 7:26; 9:18, 
28, 38). It is not surprising therefore that both Matthew (4:1) and Luke (4:1) replace “drive 
out” with forms of “lead (up).”> Matthew's replacement of &kBGAA@ with &vayo markedly 
alleviates the coercive impression of the Holy Spirit over Jesus. This tendency of Matthew is 


also reflected in the Beelzebul controversy in Matthew 4:22-37. 


5.1.3 Beelzebul Controversy 

Following Mark, Matthew presents the Holy Spirit as the source of Jesus's divine 
power to cast out demons. In particular, while Mark alluded that Jesus casts out demons 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, Matthew speaks more directly: “it is by the Spirit of God” 
(Matthew 12:28). However, even in this event, Matthew attempts to erase the impression of 
divine possession implied in Mark's report. This tendency is also evident in the story of Jesus' 
family. 


5.1.4 Jesus’s Family 


3 Evans, Matthew, 80. 
4 Evans, 80 
> Evans, 80-81. 
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First, Matthew changes the reason why Jesus's family came to Jesus. According to 
Mark, Jesus's mother and brothers came to Jesus to seize him because they heard Jesus was 
out of mind (Mark 3:21). David Turner points out that Mark 3:21, 31 indicate that they were 
concerned about Jesus's mental stability.° It is worth noting that in ancient times, people 
often regarded epilepsy as the “sacred disease” attributed to divine causes. In this context, 
Jesus's family in Mark was apprehensive that he might be afflicted by an evil spirit 
possession. 

On the other hand, Matthew simply states that they came to Jesus to speak with him. 
He omitted Mark 3:21. From the Matthean narrative, there is no hint why they want to speak 
with Jesus. Moreover, Matthew expunges Mark's phrase, “He has Beelzebul (BeeACeBobA 
éyei)” in Mark 3:22, which was a kind of expression to indicate divine possession. Instead, 
Matthew gives a nuance that Jesus is using Beelzebul. The ruler of demons, Beelzebul, in 
Matthew 12:24, is used as an instrumental dative (év BesACeBovA). The same is true of the 
Spirit of God. In Matthew 12:28, Matthew remarks, “it is by the Spirit of God.” Deines 
asserts that “The Spirit who previously led Jesus into the wilderness so that he might be 
tested, is now instrument of Jesus.”’ In other words, Deines views the Spirit of God as an 
instrument of Jesus to cast out demons. 

From these observations, it seems that Matthew deliberately altered or omitted Mark's 
expressions that evoke the concept of divine possession. Nevertheless, it is also clear that 
Matthew associated the Holy Spirit with Jesus's ministry. Dunn comments, therefore, “It was 


an awareness of otherly power working through him, together with the conviction that power 


® David L. Turner, Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2008), 329. 
T Deines, “The Holy Spirit in Matthew's Gospel,” 227, 
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was God's power.”® According to him, Jesus acknowledged that he was empowered by the 


Spirit.’ 


5.2 Luke’s Understanding of Divine Inspiration 

Luke used various expressions to convey the idea of divine inspiration. Lukan phrases 
for divine inspiration are “being filled with the Holy Spirit,” “full of the Holy Spirit,” “led by 
the Spirit,” and “in the power of the Spirit.” What is noteworthy is that Luke prefers to use 
the expression “being filled with the Holy Spirit” instead of “the Spirit of God came upon” in 
denoting divine inspiration. Joel B. Green has observed that Luke uses the phrase repeatedly 
throughout his writings (Luke 1:15, 41, 67; Acts 2:4; 4:8, 31; 9:17; 13:9).!° 

Furthermore, Luke’s perspective on the Holy Spirit differs from that of Mark and 
Mathew, as he portrays the Holy Spirit not as the exclusive possession of Jesus but as an 
active presence preceding the birth of Jesus. In Luke’s account, John the Baptist and his 
parents, Elizabeth and Zechariah, were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:15, 41, 67). The 
Holy spirit was also upon Simeon (Luke 2:52), and Luke presents Stephen (Acts 6:5; 7:55) 


and Barabas (Acts 11:24) as individuals, full of the Holy Spirit. 


5.2.1 Jesus’s Baptism and Temptation 
Like Matthew, Luke also associates the Holy Spirit with the birth of Jesus and his 
ministry. The evangelist indicates that Jesus was conceived by the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:35). 
Jesus in Luke’s Gospel received the Holy Spirit after his baptism (Luke 3:22): “The 
Holy spirit descended upon him in bodily form like a dove.”. Here, Luke uses a different 


preposition, “upon” from Mark’s “into,” as Matthew did. Nevertheless, to the eyes of the 


8 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 47. 

° Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 63. 

'0 Joel, B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1997), 75. 
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ancients, this scene would be taken as the scene of divine inspiration. Lukan Jesus is affected 
by the Holy Spirit: “Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from the Jordan and was led by 
the Spirit in the wilderness” (Luke 4:1). Here, Luke again transforms Mark’s strong word, 
“drive out” (EkBGAA@) to “being led” (Gy) to soften its intensity, but still, it implies that 
Jesus was under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Luke Timothy Johnson argues that “full of 
the Holy Spirit” is Luke’s characteristic way of designating the prophetic figures in his 


narrative.” !! 


5.2.2 The Holy Spirit and the Ministry of Jesus 

Luke directly connects the Holy Spirit with the ministry of Jesus. Luke’s 
understanding of the role of the Holy Spirit is evident in Jesus’s saying, quoting from Isaiah 
61:1-2: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me. He has sent me 

to preach good news to the poor, to proclaim release to the prisoners and recovery of 

sight to the blind, to liberate the oppressed, and to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 

favor. (Luke 4:18-19) 

Jesus recognizes the presence of the Holy Spirit upon him and his mission. Johnson 
argues that “The Isaiah citation defines the character of Jesus’ ministry.” !* John T. Carroll 
asserts that in this passage, Jesus is presented as “a Spirit-anointed and Spirit-empowered 
leader.”'? He maintains that Jesus’s mission begins “under the direction and empowerment of 


God’s Spirit-presence.”'* Then, he points out that “the Holy Spirit’s emphatic intervention at 


the beginning of Jesus’s career will incline readers to view his subsequent work as also 


'! Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel of Luke, ed. Daniel J. Harrington, S. J. (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1991), 73. 
” Johnson, The Gospel of Luke, 81. 
3 John T. Carroll, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, Core Biblical Studies (Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 2018), 88. 
4 Carroll, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 88. 
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Spirit-fueled.”!> Jesus’s ministry was empowered by the Holy Spirit, and Luke emphasizes 
that Jesus is full of the Holy Spirit (4:1) and in the power of the Spirit (4:14). Therefore, the 
audiences of Luke would regard Jesus’s prophetic message, including his teachings and 


miraculous works such as healings and exorcisms, as Spirit-inspired. 


5.2.3 The Role of Divine Inspiration in Luke-Acts 

As in the Greco-Roman and Old Testament traditions, in Luke-Acts, divine 
inspiration is deeply involved with human speeches: prophecy, proclamation, testimony or 
praise. Zechariah, father of John the Baptist, delivered a prophetic message when he was 
filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 1: 67-79). Luke indicates that Zechariah’s prophecy resulted 
from his being “filled with the Holy Spirit,” that is, divine inspiration. His son John who was 
filled with the Holy Spirit even before his birth became a prophet who proclaimed the word 
of God. 

Robert P. Menzies argues that “Luke consistently portrays the Spirit as a charismatic, 
or more precisely, a prophetic gift, the source of power for service.” !® Menzies points out that 
Luke’s understanding of the role of the Holy Spirit differs from Paul’s. According to him, in 
Pauline theology, the Holy Spirit is often associated with soteriological functions, meaning 
the Spirit is linked to aspects of salvation, sanctification, and the transformation of believers. 
For Paul, the Holy Spirit is crucial for “mediating the blessings of Christ (1Cor 6:11), the 
necessary and defining element of Christian life (Rom 8:9).”!” In contrast, Luke’s insight of 


the Holy Spirit as presented in Luke-Acts, is focused on the Spirit as “a prophetic enabling 


'S Carroll, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 88. 
'© Robert P. Menzies, “The Spirit in Luke-Acts: Empowering Prophetic Witness,” in The 
Spirit throughout the Canon: Pentecostal Pneumatology, eds. Craig S. Keener and L. William 
Oliverio Jr. (Leiden, Neth.: Brill, 2022), 75. https://doi.org/10.1163/9789004518728 10052. 
'7 Menzies, “The Spirit in Luke-Acts,” 76. 
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that empowers its recipient for participation in the mission of God.”!*® According to Menzies, 
in Luke’s perspective, the primary role of the Holy Spirit is deeply involved in the bestowal 
of “charismatic wisdom and inspired speech.” !” 

In Luke 12:11-12, Jesus assures his followers that the Holy Spirit will inspire them 
with words: “When they bring you before the synagogues, rulers, and authorities, don’t 
worry about how to defend yourself or what you should say. The Holy Spirit will tell you at 
that very moment what you must say.” In Acts of the Apostles, the followers of Jesus receive 
the Holy Spirit all at once. Before his ascension to heaven, Jesus proclaims that his disciples 
will receive the Holy Spirit (Acts 1:8) and this promise is fulfilled on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2:1-4). The evangelist vividly furnishes the readers with the moment of divine 
inspiration through the event of Pentecost: 

When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place. And 

suddenly from heaven there came a sound like the rush of a violent wind, and it filled 

the entire house where they were sitting. Divided tongues, as of fire, appeared among 
them, and a tongue on each of them. All of them were filled with the Holy Spirit and 

began to speak in other languages, as the Spirit gave them ability. (Acts 2:1-4) 

This scene is a very intense and vivid description of divine possession. Words such as 
wind and fire are reminiscent of divine possession and inspiration. The presence of the Holy 
Spirit made people speak in tongues, one of the most representative phenomena of divine 
possession. Being filled with the Holy Spirit, they began speaking in tongues because it 
equipped them. Acts 4:31 also deals with the occurrence of group inspiration in which the 
believers were ‘filled with the Holy Spirit’ and spoke the word of God with boldness as the 


result of divine inspiration. Furthermore, what happened to Jesus’s followers, who were 


Jewish, on the day of Pentecost also happened to the Gentiles. In Acts 10, divine possession 


'8 Menzies, 76. 
'° Menzies, 76. 
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is manifested among the Gentile group in tongues and extolling God. The Holy Spirit is 
involved in the speech. 

This communal experience of divine inspiration is reminiscent of Numbers 11 in 
which the elders of Israel received the Spirit and prophesied. Carroll points out that just as 
the seventy elders prophesied when the Spirit rested upon them, the disciples spoke in 
tongues, filled with the Holy Spirit. 7° F.F. Bruce also states that “In Old Testament times 
when men or women were possessed by the Spirit of God, they prophesied... So now the 
descent of the Spirit on the disciples was attended by prophetic speech, but prophetic speech 
of a peculiar kind- utterance in “other tongues.””! In addition, just as the elders showed the 
prophetic frenzy, the disciples were thought to be drunk (Acts 2:13). 

Tongues or glossolalia were regarded as ecstatic utterances resulting from divine 
possession. In 1 Corinthians, tongues are described as incomprehensible words both to the 
speaker and listeners. Thus, glossolalia needs to be interpreted by someone the Holy Spirit 
also inspired. For the Pauline community, tongues arise from an ecstatic state of mind. 

On the other hand, Luke modifies this perspective by adding “other.” Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer writes that “Luke is not using different sources here, he rather modifies the tradition 
he inherits, transforming ‘tongues’ into ‘other tongues,’ i.e., speaking in foreign language.””” 

John Levinson argues that Luke included the single word “other” to “blunt the edge 
of ecstasy.””? In other words, by adding “other,” Luke intended to reduce the irrational 
characteristics of divine possession and inspiration. This view is valid in that Luke tried to 
modify the descent of the Holy Spirit and the scene in which Jesus was driven out into the 


wilderness by the Holy Spirit. Tongues uttered by the disciples in the event of Pentecost were 


?° Carroll, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 92. 

21 FF. Bruce, Zhe Book of Acts, NICNT (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1988), 50-51. 

>? Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of Apostles (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 239. 

3 John R. Levinson, Filled with the Spirit (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2009), 323. 
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foreign languages, not incomprehensible words as in | Corinthians. Therefore, people who 
knew those languages understood what Jesus’s followers uttered. 

Luke, however, did not remove all the ecstatic elements from the story of the 
Pentecost. Some people thought that Jesus’s followers speaking in tongues were drunk. In the 
ancient world, drunkenness was thought to resemble the state of ecstasy, one of the decisive 
symptoms of divine possession and inspiration. Thus, Iamblichus pointed out that inferior 
and distorted ecstasy can arise from drunkenness (Mysteries 3.25). Plutarch also states that 
the spirit which rushed into the body of Pythia acted like wine (Plutarch, Obsolescence of 
Oracles, 437 c-d).”4 

Levinson asserts that the ecstatic dimension of the story of Pentecost was influenced 
by the Greco-Roman conception of divine possession. Pointing out that Delphic oracle was 
the most renowned, the most ubiquitous, the most influential phenomenon of divine 
possession in the ancient world, he insists that Luke situates the experience of Pentecost in a 
Greco-Roman context in which “filling with pneuma was understood as an experience that 
ignited and inflamed a person possessed.””* Moreover, noting the mention of wine and the 
state of the disciples to seem drunken, he suggests that the experience of Pentecost may offer 
a point of connection to Bacchic ritual. He states that Jesus’s followers “were acting like the 
devotees of Bacchus, who entered an ecstatic state through inordinate drinking.”*° Therefore, 
he suggests that 

If the readers of Acts, Jewish and pagan, would have construed the chaos in the house 

and the inspiration of Jesus’s followers in terms that lay within the great stream of 

Greco-Roman conceptions of inspired, fiery ecstasy, they would have found 

confirmation of this in the accusation that the followers of Jesus, who had fire resting 


upon them and (the Holy Spirit) filling them within, were considered by some of the 
spectators to be participants in a drunken spectacle.”’ 


4 Plutarch, Moralia, 493,495. 
5 Levinson, Filled with the Spirit, 329. 
6 Levinson, 332. 
7 Levinson, 331. 
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Levinson views that Luke, to some extent, shares the Greco-Roman understanding of the 
concept of divine possession and inspiration. 

Peter refutes that they are drunk. He quotes Joel 2:28-32 to explain the phenomena, 
tongues, and intoxication: 

In the last days it will be, God declares, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 

and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 

visions, and your old men shall dream dreams. Even upon my slaves, both men and 

women, in those days I will pour out my Spirit; and they shall prophesy (Acts 2: 17- 

18; Joel 2:28-29). 

Luke portrays the events of the Pentecost as the fulfillment of Joel 2:28-32, in which all 
people received the Spirit of God. According to Peter, they were not drunk but inspired by 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:15-16); that is, their ecstatic state originated from divine inspiration, 
not from the wine. Luke’s use of the Old Testament to explain the disciple’s glossolalia 
suggests that he holds a similar perspective on divine inspiration with the Hebrew tradition. 
Luke presents tongues as a kind of prophecy. It is noteworthy that Luke deliberately added 
the phrase “they shall prophesy” to Joel 2:29 to emphasize that prophecy stands out as one of 
the most conspicuous manifestations of divine inspiration. 

This connection between the Holy Spirit and prophecy is further exemplified in the 
narrative of Agabus in Acts. In this account, the Holy Spirit is once again intertwined with 
the act of prophecy. Specifically, the Holy Spirit empowers Agabus, one of the prophets, to 
foretell a forthcoming famine (Acts 11:28) and the impending imprisonment of Paul (Acts 
21:10ff). Although Luke doesn't provide a detailed description of Agabus's physical 
condition during his prophecy, it is evident that the Evangelist acknowledges the close 


Roman and Hebrew traditions. From this observation, Gunkel argues that the Holy Spirit 
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imparts secret revelations to the prophet and “informs him of things no human intelligence 


could know.7® 


Visions and Dreams 

Along with prophecy, Luke portrays visions and dreams as the works of the Holy 
Spirit. Peter’s Pentecost speech, quoting Joel’s passage, clearly indicates that the Holy Spirit 
is involved in vision and dreams. Luke presents Stephen as a man full of faith and the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 6:5). Being full of the Spirit, Stephen performs great wonders and signs (Acts 
6:8) as well as shows wisdom (6:10). Before being stoned, he became full of the Holy Spirit, 
the typical expression of divine inspiration for Luke, and then, he saw a vision of the heavens 
opened and Jesus standing at the right hand of God (Acts 7:55-56). This description is 
reminiscent of the vision of Ezekiel in Ezekiel 1:1, in which the heavens were opened, and he 
saw visions of God. However, Luke does not attribute all visions to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. For Luke, visions sometimes are given by the angel of God (Luke 1:5-25; Acts 10:3 


etc.) or the Lord directly (Acts 10:9-17). 


The Personification of the Holy Spirit, and Physical Transportation 

The Holy Spirit in the Book of Acts is often portrayed as a distinct character. The 
Holy Spirit not only enables humans to speak but also sometimes speaks to humans directly 
in the narrative.”? For instance, the (Holy) Spirit spoke to Philip (8:29), Peter (10:19, 11:12), 


and the prophets and teachers of Antioch to give specific instructions to each of them. 


°8 Hermann Gunkel, The Influence of the Holy Spirit: The Popular View of the Apostolic Age 
and the Teaching of the Apostle Paul, trans. Roy A. Harrisville and Philip A. Quanbeck II 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 36. 
° Carroll, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 92. 
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Furthermore, the Holy Spirit is often depicted as a force to transport a man or to 
hinder movement. In Acts 8:39, the Spirit of the Lord snatches Philip away. Dunn asserts that 
“Luke presumably envisaged an actual physical transportation.”°° Here, Luke uses the word 
“apmacw,” meaning “to seize” or “to snatch away,” to describe the activity of the Spirit on 
Philip. The word was also used in 2 Corinthians 12:2,4 and 1 Thessalonians 4:17 to denote 
transportation to heaven. This language attests that Philip was physically relocated by the 
Spirit. 

Physical transportations by the Spirit are found in the Hebrew scriptures. 1 Kings 
18:12, 2 Kings 2:26, and Ezekiel 3:14, and so on, attribute sudden transportation to the Spirit. 
On the other hand, Philip's baptism of the eunuch in v. 38 and the Spirit's transportation of 
Philip evokes the baptism of Jesus, and his experience, being driven into the wilderness by 
the Holy Spirit. Conversely, the Holy Spirit hinders human movement. The Holy Spirit 
prevented Paul and his companions from going to Bithynia (Acts 16:7). These observations 
show that Jesus’s disciples, especially their ministries, were influenced by the Holy Spirit 


through divine intervention. 


5.3 Paul’s Understanding of the Activities of the Holy Spirit 

Paul describes the work of the Holy Spirit in a variety of ways. The apostle’s 
understanding of divine inspiration is evident in 1 Corinthians chapter 12 to 14. In chapter 
12, nine spiritual gifts, more precisely spiritual things, were credited to the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. According to him, the Holy Spirit can inspire believers with the utterance of 
wisdom, the utterance of knowledge, faith, gifts of healing, the working of miracles, 
prophecy, the discernment of spirits, various kinds of tongues, and the interpretation of 


tongues (1 Corinthians 12: 7-13). 


3° James Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 115. 
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5.3.1 Speaking in Tongues and Prophecy 

Among the nine spiritual gifts inspired by the Holy Spirit, Paul focuses on two in 
particular in 1 Corinthians 14: speaking in tongues or glossolalia, and prophecy. Both are 
regarded as forms of divinely inspired speech. However, unlike Luke, who views glossolalia 
as a kind of prophecy, Paul makes clear distinction between them. For Paul, the key 
difference between speaking in tongues and prophecy lies in intelligibility. The apostle 
presents glossolalia as enigmatic and incomprehensible. He states, “For those who speak in a 
tongue do not speak to other people but to God; for nobody understands them; since they are 
speaking mysteries in the Spirit” (1 Corinthians 14: 2). This statement about glossolalia 
suggests that glossolalia has an irrational aspect. 

From this observation, Carl Weizsacker understands the Corinthian practice of 
glossolalia as “an exercise of wild enthusiasm that assumes a person is closer to God when he 
is out of his mind” and reckons it to manifestations “of the ancient and not yet mastered 
pagan spirit.”*! Similarly, Terrance Callan argues that, for Paul, speaking in tongues was 
obviously ecstatic experience, emphasizing that the speech is unintelligible to both the 
speaker and the listener.°? 

Hermann Gunkel argues that in Pauline writings, glossolalia serves as the most direct 
and clear sign of the Holy Spirit’s activity. He describes the experience of glossolalia, 
stating, “In glossolalia the individual is overwhelmed by a powerful force that has taken total 


possession of him.”*? In this state, the person is passive and speaks unintelligibly. Thus, he 


3! Carl Weizsacker, Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen kirche (Freiburg, Ger.: J.C.B 
Mohr, 1889), 298. 
>? Terrance Callan, “Prophecy and Ecstasy in Greco-Roman Religion and 1 Corinthians” Novt 
27 (1985): 137. 
33 Gunkel, The Influence of the Holy Spirit, 31. 
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points out that the state of glossolalia is often linked to states of “drunkenness or insanity.”’** 


Gunkel also connects the phenomenon of glossolalia, speaking in tongues, with other forms 
of spiritual experiences like apocalyptic ecstasy, visions, and revelations. He emphasizes that 
these phenomena are result of the activity of the Holy Spirit through divine possession and 


inspiration.*> 


Ecstatic nature of Speaking in Tongues 

1 Corinthians 14:23 shows more clearly the ecstatic dimension of the glossolalia: “Tf, 
therefore, the whole church comes together and all speak in tongues, and outsiders or 
unbelievers enter, will they not say that you are out of your mind?” Paul uses the strong verb, 
Laivopat, which is the root of the English terms, “maniac” and “mania,” meaning “to rave” 
or “to be mad.” According to Fitzmyer, the verb, “be crazy, rave,” often denoted in antiquity 
that someone was possessed by a daimon.”*° 

One of the examples is Herodotus’ Histories 4.79.3 in which he employed that verb to 
refer to the Bacchic madness: “Now the Scythians make this Bacchie revelling a reproach 
against the Greeks, saying that it is not reasonable to set up a god who leads men on to 
madness” (Zkb0a1 dé tod Paxyevew népt "EAANOL OverdiCovot: od yap Paci OiKdc Eival BEdv 
é€evpioketv TodTOV Sotic Laiveobat évayet GvOpanovc).*’ Therefore, Pheme Perkins asserts 
that outsiders would interpret the speaking in tongues in the church of Corinth “as similar to 


the wild ecstasy that seizes devotees of such gods as Cybele-Demeter or Dionysus.”*® 


34 Gunkel, The Influence of the Holy Spirit, 32. 

35 Gunkel, The Influence of the Holy Spirit, 32-33. 

*° Joseph A. Fitzmyer, First Corinthians: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, Anchor Bible 32 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 521. 

37 Herodotus, The Histories, in Herodotus vol 2, trans. and ed. A.D Godley (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1928), 281. 

38 Pheme Perkins, First Corinthians, Paideia Commentaries on the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2012), 162. 
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Likewise, Craig S. Keener notes that “Many of Paul’s contemporaries believed in a form of 
divine inspiration or possession that displaced the mind.”°? 

Paul’s understanding of tongues is also reminiscent of Delphic oracles. Paul says that 
the tongues need to be interpreted. In the temple of Delphi, Pythia’s oracle needed to be 
interpreted by the priest, before being delivered to the clients. In other words, both Paul’s 
tongues, and the Delphic oracle as divinely possessed speech require a work of interpretation 
for other people. However, as pointed out above, while Paul views the interpretation of 
tongues as a spiritual gift given by divine inspiration, in Greco-Roman culture, the 
interpretation of oracles was more considered to belong to the technical realm rather than 
inspiration. 

In summary, Paul presents the speaking in tongues of believers as an ecstatic 
experience. This suggests that like Luke, Paul also shared a Greco-Roman view of divine 
possession and inspiration in which the ecstatic dimension played a role as the manifestation 
of divine possession. More importantly, the fact that Paul admonished the careful use of 
tongues because of their irrational nature aligns with Matthew and Luke’s effort to moderate 


Markan expressions that give the impression of divine possession. 


Paul’s understanding of Prophecy 

For Paul, prophecy is a representative inspired speech along with glossolalia. In 1 
Thessalonians 5:19-22, Paul admonishes, “Do not quench the Spirit. Do not despise 
prophesying.” This statement implies the profound link between the Spirit and the gift of 
prophesying. However, unlike speaking in tongues, which is characterized by unintelligible 


utterances understood by neither the speaker nor others, Paul presents prophecy as an 


? Craig S. Keener, /-2 Corinthians (Cambridge, New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 112. 
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intelligible gift of the Holy Spirit. He asserts that prophecy is superior to glossolalia because 
of its intelligibility. According to Paul, prophecy can build up the church: “One who 
prophesies is greater than one who speaks in tongues, unless someone interprets, so that the 
church may be built up” (1 Corinthians 14:5). Consequently, Paul ranked the prophet second 
to the apostle in his view of the church (1 Corinthians 12:28). 

The intelligibility of prophecy contrasts with the ecstatic nature of speaking in 
tongues. Some scholars have recognized that the Pauline prophecy was spontaneous. Max 
Turmer writes, “For Paul prophecy is the reception and subsequent communication of 
spontaneous, divinely given apokalupsis.”*° Dunn holds the similar views of Paul’s 
understanding of prophecy. He writes, “For Paul prophecy is a word of revelation. It does not 
denote a previously prepared sermon... It is a spontaneous utterance...” (14:30).*! 
Distinguishing preaching from prophecy, Forbes contends that both Luke and Paul depict 
Christian prophecy as the reception and immediate public declaration of spontaneous, 
verbally delivered revelations.” 

However, other scholars contend that Paul’s perspective on prophecy does not align 
with the notion of ecstatic. Wayne Grudem defines the prophetic ecstasy by four criteria: 1) 
the prophet was forced to speak against his will 2) the prophet lost his self-control and begin 
to rave violently or in a disorderly, disruptive way 3) the prophet speaks things that made no 
sense to him 4) the prophet was for a time unaware of his surroundings.* Using this 
definition, Grudem argues that prophecy described by Paul in 1 Corinthians 14:29-33 does 


not meet these four criteria of ecstasy. Consequently, he concludes that Paul’s idea of 


40 Max Turner, “Spiritual Gifts Then and Now,” VE 15 (1985): 10. 
41 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 228. 
” Christopher Forbes, Prophecy and Inspired Speech in Early Christianity and its Hellenistic 
Environment (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995), 229, 236. 
8 Wayne Grudem, The Gift of Prophecy in the New Testament and Today (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway Books, 2000), 152. 
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prophecy is not ecstatic. Similarly, Callan insists that for Paul, prophecy was the result of 
inspiration, but was not accompanied by an ecstatic state. Citing | Corinthians 14:15 and 19, 
Callan points out that “for Paul prophecy does not involve trance because it does involve 


active participation of the prophet’s mind.” 


The Holy Spirit in Romans: Indwelling Presence, the Spirit of Adoption, Sanctification 

Paul also deals with the role of the Holy Spirit in Romans 8. The apostle affirms that 
the Spirit of God dwells in the believers (Romans 8:9). Clearly the Spirit of God is distinct 
from the human spirit. This distinction hints at the existence of other spiritual entities within 
human beings, evoking notions of divine possession or divine inspiration prevalent in ancient 
times. Paul goes further by stating that believers are led by the Holy Spirit, signifying the 
Spirit's influence on their lives. John Murray claims that “Led by the Spirit implies that they 
are governed by the Spirit and the emphasis is placed upon the activity of the Spirit and the 
passivity of the subject.”* As seen above, in the conception of divine possession and 
inspiration, gods or gods’ spirit played an active role, whereas human beings were described 
as a passive subject. 

Interestingly, Paul connects the Holy Spirit with believers' status as children of God. 
He declares that “For all who are led by the Spirit of God are children of God. For you did 
not receive a spirit of slavery to fall back into fear, but you have received a spirit of 
adoption” (Romans 8:14-15). Paul emphasizes the transformative role of the Holy Spirit (cf. 
Galatians 4:6-7). Frank J. Matera asserts that “it is the Spirit that makes believers into God's 


adopted children, enabling them to address God, ‘Abba, Father.’”4° The Aramaic word, 


“ Callan, “Prophecy and Ecstasy in Greco-Roman Religion and 1 Corinthians,” 137-38. 
# John Murray, The Epistle to the Romans, vol. 1, NICNT (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1997), 295. 
4° Frank J. Matera, The Epistle to Romans, Paideia Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic,2010), 197-98. 
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Abba, is notably used by Jesus in the Gospel of Mark when addressing God as his Father 
(Mark 14:36). 

In the same vein, believers are granted the privilege of addressing God as Father 
through the indwelling Spirit of God. While the Holy Spirit did not alter Jesus's identity as 
the Son of God in Mark's Gospel, it is noted that Jesus was declared as the Son of God by 
God, following the descent of the Spirit upon Him. It is essential to differentiate between 
Jesus and believers, as Jesus is the inherent Son of God, whereas believers are 'adopted' 
children of God. This understanding is encapsulated by Paul's reference to the “Spirit of 
adoption” (Romans 8:14). 

While some scholars maintain that the Spirit of adoption refers to the human spirit,*” 
Douglas J. Moo contends otherwise. He points out that “in light of the manifest connection 
between the Holy Spirit and the believer's sonship in v. 14 and v. 23 — not to mention Gal 
4:6: 'God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts' — the 'Spirit of adoption’ must refer 
to the Holy Spirit.’“* In short, Paul believed that the Holy Spirit conferred upon the believers 
the privilege of being children of God and served to confirm their status as the children of 
God (Romans 8:16). 

Furthermore, Finny Philip summarizes the role of the Holy Spirit in Romans as 
follows: 

The Holy Spirit's function in Romans encompasses the sanctification of believers 

through inner transformation, cultivating an awareness of God's love, and nurturing 

Spirit-guided obedience marked by righteousness, peace, and joy. Moreover, the 

Spirit bestows spiritual gifts, empowering believers to actively contribute to their 

faith community through acts of service, worship, and mutual care. Additionally, the 


Spirit serves as an enabler of missional endeavors, as evident in Paul's missions, 
where signs, wonders, and the Spirit's profound influence played a central role. This 


47 BH. Gifford, The Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans (London: John Murray, 1886), 152. 
48 Douglas J. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 500. 
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empowerment instills hope and a fervent desire to witness more individuals offering 

praise and glorifying God.” 
The Holy Spirit as the Life-Giving Power 

God's breath is the source of human life in the Hebrew tradition (Genesis 2:7). Paul 
describes the Holy Spirit as the life-giving power. This understanding is stated clearly in 
Romans 8:11: “If the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, He who 
raised Christ from the dead will give life to your mortal bodies also through His Spirit which 
dwells in you.” Paul designates the Spirit of God as “the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from 
the dead.” He associates God's Spirit with the resurrection of Jesus and says that the Spirit of 
God, which dwells in the believers, will do the same for them. The life Paul speaks of here 
refers to the resurrection. In this respect, Paul's understanding of the Holy Spirit as the life- 
giving force is reminiscent of the valley of dry bones in Ezekiel 37, in which God says, “I 


will put my Spirit within you, and you shall live” (Ezekiel 37:14). 


* Finny Philip, “The Spirit in Romans: God’s Community and Life in the Spirit” in The Spirit 
throughout the Canon: Pentecostal Pneumatology, edited by Craig S. Keener and L. William Oliverio 
Jr. (Leiden, Neth.: Brill, 2022), 147. 
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Conclusion 


The Importance of the Concepts 

The concepts of divine possession and inspiration were profoundly rooted in the 
beliefs of ancient societies. These notions carry significant importance in comprehending the 
ancient world. They played a pivotal role for the ancients in shaping their understanding of 
how the gods, or the divine, exerted influence upon the human realm. 

One of the most prominent functions of divine possession and inspiration in these 
ancient traditions was prophecy. It was believed that divine possession and inspiration 
enabled individuals to deliver divine messages. In the Hebrew tradition, this ability to 
prophecy was not limited only to renowned prophets such as Isaiah and Ezekiel. Divine 
possession enabled non-prophetic figures, like the seventy elders of Israel in the wilderness 
and Saul, the first king of Israel, to prophecy. Similarly, in the Greco-Roman world, oracles 
were viewed as the vessels through which the gods communicated, as they were believed to 
be possessed by the gods themselves. The prominent examples of this belief are Pythia of 
Delphi and Sibyl. 

Furthermore, divine possession and inspiration played a crucial role in the bestowal 
of physical power, especially military prowess in the battlefield, in both the Jewish and 
Greco-Roman world. Homer and other Greco-Roman writers attributed heroes’ prowess to 
the favor of specific gods who had possessed or inspired them, thus enabling them to defeat 
their enemies. Similarly, in the Jewish tradition, the Judges, along with Saul, served as 
notable examples of this kind of function of divine possession and inspiration. They were 
divinely chosen as the leader of Israel. God’s Spirit empowered them to undertake heroic and 


miraculous deeds that were essential in delivering their people. 
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The ancient concept of divine inspiration holds a pivotal role in illuminating Jesus' 
ministry as depicted in the Synoptic Gospels. Mark, Matthew, and Luke all present Jesus as 
one who received the Holy Spirit at his baptism, deeply influenced and empowered by the 
Holy Spirit. The divine anointing empowered him to preach, teach, cast out demons, and 
perform supernatural miracles. His prophetic role is reminiscent of the prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible. Jesus' acknowledgment of himself as a prophetic figure, along with his 
prophetic deeds, implies that his ministry is closely connected to the concept of divine 
inspiration. 

In addition to the prophetic aspects of Jesus' ministry, his divine power evokes 
similarities to the concepts of divine possession and inspiration, wherein both the God of the 
Old Testament and the Greco-Roman deities imbued their chosen human beings with 
superhuman abilities. The Gospels depict Jesus as possessing extraordinary powers, 
particularly within spiritual realm. Mark’s Jesus attributed his capability to exorcise unclean 
spirits to the work of the Holy Spirit. This depiction is consistent with the ancient concept of 
divine inspiration, where individuals ascribed their extraordinary powers to a divine source. 

Yet, it is worth noting that while in Old Testament and Greco-Roman literature, 
superhuman power often manifested in the physical realm, Jesus' demonstration of this power 
primarily occurs in the spiritual domain. In summary, the concept of divine inspiration serves 


as a valuable lens through which we can better understand the nature of Jesus' ministries. 


Jesus as the Dispenser of the Holy Spirit 
All four Gospels present Jesus as one who will baptize with the Holy Spirit (Mark 
1:8; Matthew 3:11; Luke 3:16; and John 1:33). In their understanding of Jesus, Jesus is not 


solely the recipient of the Holy Spirit but also the dispenser of the Holy Spirit.' This is 


' Karkkainen, Pneumatology, 30. 
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evident in John 20:22, where Jesus breathed on his disciples, saying “Receive the Holy 
Spirit.” Jesus is depicted as the source of divine inspiration. Annette Weissenrieder interprets 
the act of Jesus breathing on the disciples described in John 20:22 as the infusion of the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus breathed the Holy Spirit into (évemboncev) his disciples. He is the giver of the 
Holy Spirit, and the source of divine inspiration. Weissenrieder, therefore, argues that this 
portrayal highlights “the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and therefore the divinity of Christ, 


not his humanity.”” 


Herman Ridderbos also argues that this scene emphasizes that Jesus 
empowers the disciples for their mission. He notes that in the context of authorizing and 


preparing the disciples for their mission, the giving of the Spirit serves as Jesus’ way of 


equipping them for their assigned work.* 


Characteristics of NT Divine Inspiration 

The early Christian community also experienced the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Believers were endowed with the Holy Spirit, enabling them to prophesy and speak in 
tongues, heal the sick, and defeat evil spirits. Moreover, being filled with the Holy Spirit, 
Christians displayed remarkable courage even in the face of death, reminiscent of Jesus and 
the classical heroes. This continuation of divine inspiration aligns with the ancient 
understanding of the functions of divine possession and inspiration. 

However, there are differences in the understanding of divine inspiration between the 
New Testament and the Jewish and Greco-Roman traditions. While in the Jewish and Greco- 


Roman traditions, only a select few, such as prophets and political or military leaders, were 


? Annette Weissenrieder, “The Infusion of the Spirit: the Meaning of gu@voda in John 20:22- 
23,” in The Holy Spirit, Inspiration, and the Cultures of Antiquity: Multidisciplinary Perspectives, ed. 
Jorg Frey and John R. Levison (Boston: De Gruyter, 2014), 151, 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110310252.119. 
3 Herman Ridderbos, The Gospel according to John: Theological Commentary, trans. John 
Vriend (Grand Rapid, MI: Eerdmans, 1997), 643. 
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the objects of divine possession and inspiration, the Holy Spirit is given to all of Jesus' 
followers in the New Testament. Gunkel argues that “This is the characteristic difference 
between the New Testament and ancient Israel as well as Judaism.’ In Acts 2, Peter 
proclaims this as the fulfillment of Joel's prophecy (Acts 2:14-19). 

Furthermore, in contrast to the transient nature of divine possession and inspiration in 
Jewish and Greco-Roman cultures, the New Testament writers depict the Holy Spirit as an 
enduring presence within believers. In the Old Testament, divine possession and inspiration 
signified empowerment for specific national tasks, endowing chosen individuals with 
physical strength for physical and military actions. Conversely, in the New Testament, the 
Holy Spirit is portrayed as the source of assistance for the spiritual lives of believers. Davies 
observes that “a cult of possession may well shift over the course of a few generations from a 
modality of ‘possession by spirit’ to a modality of ‘spirit inspiration’ meaning empowerment, 
assistance, good-feeling, peace and good works, etc.”° 

The Greco-Roman tradition highlighted the sovereignty of gods, leading those who 
were possessed into a state of ecstasy or altered consciousness. Thus, the irrational and 
spontaneous aspects of divine possession and inspiration were greatly emphasized. On the 
other hand, the New Testament places an emphasis on the rationality of divine inspiration and 
the role of individuals, although some instances, such as glossolalia, contain elements of 
ecstasy. Lewis suggests that the New Testament doesn't emphasize the wild and spontaneous 
experiences associated with the Holy Spirit because of “social and environmental pressures 
that work against the formation of large, secure social groups.’’° According to him, as 
religious authority becomes more entrenched, established religious traditions tend to 


prioritize stability, organized practices, and social norms over the unstructured and 


4 Gunkel, The Influence of the Holy Spirit, 42. 
5 Davies, Spirit Possession and the Origins of Christianity, 57. 
° Lewis, Ecstatic Religion, 29. 
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spontaneous ecstasy associated with early religious movements. However, some early 
Christian sects continued to emphasize prophecy and the role of the Holy Spirit in it. 
Montanism, which identified itself as the New Prophecy, emphasized the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. Christine Trevett notes that Montanism was accused of excessive ecstasy and 
unusual behavior.’ 

In summary, the early Christians, on the one hand, shared Jewish and Greco-Roman 
understandings of divine possession and inspiration, but they, on the other hand, developed 
their own understanding of the concepts. However, despite these differences, the early 
Christians tried to understand the ministry of Jesus and the lives of believers with the concept 
of divine inspiration in relation to the Holy Spirit as an indwelling power, that is, entheos. 
Therefore, these ancient concepts of divine possession and inspiration provide valuable 


insights not only into Jesus's ministry but also into the early development of Christianity. 


Jesus, the Son of God, as the Hellenistic Heroic Figure 

If the concept of divine inspiration sheds light on our understanding of Jesus' 
ministry, the Greco-Roman heroic tradition can provide insights into his identity as the Son 
of God and the characteristics of his life. As Riley aptly pointed out, the pattern of Jesus' life 
has many parallels with that of Greco-Roman heroes. Jesus exhibited heroic virtues, 
particularly courage in the face of death and actions consistent with the ideals of the time. 

Furthermore, Jesus' life follows a pattern resembling the lives of Greco-Roman 
heroes, including an extraordinary birth narrative, exceptional talents, and subsequent 
suffering leading to an early death. Like the heroes of the Greco-Roman world, the life of 


Jesus described in the Bible was predestined by God. These aspects of his life align more 


’ Christine Trevett, Montanism: Gender, Authority and the New Prophecy (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 49. 
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closely with those of the Hellenistic heroes, who frequently experienced divine intervention, 
attained immortality, and became objects of worship. These parallels reinforce the idea that 
Jesus was seen as a Hellenistic Son of God who suffered and died tragically, akin to the 
classical heroes. Therefore, the Hellenistic heroic tradition provides insight into how early 
Christians perceived Jesus and offers a better understanding of the characteristics of his life. 
In conclusion, the concepts of divine possession and inspiration, along with the 
insights drawn from Hellenistic heroic traditions, serve as key elements that enhance our 
understanding of both the ministry of Jesus and his identity and life. These frameworks shed 
light on the ancient perceptions of the spiritual significance of his actions and the heroic 
qualities attributed to him, offering a more comprehensive view of Jesus in the context of his 


time and beliefs. 
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